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Will the marine insurance facilities 
of the United States keep pace with the 
relative position of this country in in- 
ternational affairs? Indications are that 
they will and that American marine un- 
derwriters are ready to take advantage 
of their opportunity to make this mar- 
ket second to none in marine insurance. 

Practically every condition which has 
prevented the unlimited growth of our 
American market has been eliminated 
and there are but three eventualities, 
all of which are controllable here, that 
can prevent New York from realizing 
cupremacy in this connection. The first 
is that the proper steps wiil not be taken 
to enlist the entire available insurance 
facility of the United States in marine 
insurance; the second, that the co-oper- 
ative movements now on foot in New 
York may not properly materialize; and 
the other that a mistaken view of the 
situation may enlist London as a com. 
petitor instead of an ally and _ precipi- 
tate disastrous competition in both 
markets. 

Develop Fire Companies 
The road to success for the American 
companies lies in the full development 
of their home facilities, which have 
hardly been touched as yet. A greater 
number of fire companies have entered 
the marine field during the war than 
were previously engaged in the busi- 
ness and more are planning to do like- 
wise. These companies may not be writ- 
ing their maximum line but the fact 
that they have entered the field is an 
indication that the fire companies are 
more than willing to expand 
shown the opportunity. 

Some marine underwriters assert that 


when 


the average fire insurance company is 
practically useless as a marine insur- 
ance facility because the fire company 
official is educated and believes in the 
theory of distribution of risks and small 
lines that cannot be successfully ap- 
plied to marine insurance. 

The hesitancy of the fire companies 
to enter marine insurance is not the 


fault or the unprogressiveness of their 
officials. It is more directly up to the 
marine underwriters. The policy of mar- 
ine insurance from the beginning seems 
to have been to suppress as much edu- 
cational information about the business 
as possible with the apparent idea of 
limiting competition and up until the 
war the system had certainly been suc- 
cessful in this respect. This attitude is 
reflected in the educational courses and 
lectures which have been conducted by 
marine men in New York during the 
past and present winter and which with 
but few exceptions contained little really 
constructive information that could give 
a man a grasp of the business. The ten- 
doney of the majority of the lecturers 
has been to “hedge.” 

This system of suppression proved a 
boomerang, however, when the business 
really needed new facilities and those 
badly. 

Educate Officials as Well as Clerks 

During the war marine insurance 
could not be the subject of any great 
publicity but now it seems that if the 
fire company officials were properly ed- 
ucated about the fundamental phases of 
marine insurance and how it varies 
from fire insurance, they would not be 
so diffident about entering the business. 

Also, if the whole fire insurance fa 
cility of the United States were writing 
its maximum marine line, the American 
marine insurance market would today 
excel any other market in the world. 

This point is emphasized when it 
is realized that the present supremacy 
of the London market is due mainly to 
the fact that practically every British 
company writes every form of insurance 
including life and marine, as is the case 
also in most other foreign countries. 

While this is legally impossible here, 
the potentiality of the American fire in- 
surance facility, which is not prevented 
by law from engaging in marine insur- 
ance, would not be overlooked as a 
marine underwriting medium in Eng- 


land or any other foreign country of 
similar development. It would be re- 
garded as gross commercial inefficiency. 
A House Put in Order 

For years marine insurance here and 
in London has been to a large extent a 
close corporation, transacted by a very 
limited number of men who saw to it 
that this condition continued as long 
as the business would tolerate it. These 
men no doubt base their attitude on 
past experience in dealing with new ele- 
ments in the business and they are no 
doubt right that cut rates and other 
phases of competitive underwriting dis- 
credit the business outside its environs, 
which requires years of painstaking ef- 
forts to counteract. Possibly they are 
right, also, that some of the new com. 
panies which are doing their own under. 
writing, together with some of the new 
underwriting agencies, will be forced to 
resort to these methods in order to re- 
tain a premium income, but we do not 
agree that this must necessarily follow. 

The United States is again a factor 
in shipping; the government has made 
certain of the continuance of our ves- 
4els under American registry; American 
navigators have been educated to ope- 
rate these ships; and the commercial 
export and import business of our manu- 
fecturers is at a mark never before 
reached with every sign pointing to the 
continuance of every one of the above 
conditions, so that a greater than ever 
lecal premium production would seem to 
be assured, 

Reciprocal Business Undeveloped 

There has always been a large vol- 
ume of American marine premiums 
piaced in London, to say nothing of the 
insurance on the return cargoes of these 
vessels and on imports owned by Ameri- 
cans which have gone to other markets. 
With the withdrawal of the Government 
War Risk Bureau and the return of 
shipping to private control, we believe 





that, contrary to there being competi- 
tion for premiums, the American mar- 
Ket will still have to grow considerably 
before it will be able to cover the busi- 
ness generated here. With these con- 
siderations it does not seem possible 
that any American companies will have 
to stoop to cut rates and broad forms 
of cover in order to attract business. 


Have Educated Underwriters 

During the war, the local market was 
forced to adapt itself to exceptionally 
difficult circumstances. That the mar- 
ket under these conditions grew at a 
rite unknown theretofore indicates that 
never again will the American marine 
insurance facilities be so weak that they 
will be compelled to yield their home 
supremacy to foreign interests, as was 
When the 
local companies a few years ago were 


the case a generation back. 


practically eliminated from sharing in 
the premiums produced in this country 
one of the main contributing reasons 
was the lack of competent underwrit- 
ers. War conditions made it necessarv 
to develop our own underwriters and 
having started in this direction we can 
never again be handicapped in this re- 
spect. 

Acquisition of Banking Facilities 

Another disadvantage which has be- 
come a thing of the past as a result 
of the war is the acquisition of unlim- 
ited and world wide banking facilities. 
The past few months have seen the 
bunks interesting themselves in marine 
insurance on an unprecedented scale 
because they are beginnrng to realize 
that they must have favorable marine 
insurance facilities if they are to prop- 
criy protect their other foreign ven- 
tures, 

With these many advantages and 
from the viewpoint of fostering Ameri- 
ean facilities, it would appear to be par- 
ticularly unfortunate that local inter- 
ests still seem to be inclined to split 
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up into factions instead of securing co- 
hesion which will permit them to take 
full advantage of the situation. 

It is unfortunate also that a propa- 
ganda seems to have been instituted by 
foreign interests and to have been taken 
up by various factions here which had 
as its objective the stunting of the 
growth of the American market. An- 
other phase of the activity resulted in 
the organizers of every new company 
being investigated by the Department 
of Justice and the War Trade 
This situation gave rise to all kinds of 
difficult to refute. 


soard 


rumors which were 
Harm of Propaganda 

Some of the new companies have pos- 
sibly resorted to peculiar finances, and 
some of the newer underwriters have 
directed ridicule to themselves by their 
mistakes, but the fact that marine in- 
surance in England was able to survive 
the South Sea Bubble days, a repetition 
of which is impossible here to-day, and 
that our most capable underwriters still 
pay occasionally for a mistake made, 
gives added impetus to the belief that 
many of the newer companies are des- 
tined to become big, permanent and re- 
spected institutions in the marine insur- 
ance field, and that marine underwriters 
are now being developed here who will 
be able to grow with any underwriting 
acility which may be developed in the 
United States. 

It is therefore reasonable to suppose 
that the situation locally will adjust it- 
self, contingent of course on the de- 
velopment of our foreign relations. 

Competition to Be Deplored 

Serious competition as between New 
York and London would appear to be 
impossible because there are so many 
reasons why it should not be. Full ex- 
change of facilities between both mar- 
kets is practically necessary now to 
take care of the constantly increasing 
home business of each and to prevent 
the re-expansion of German facilities. 
That the exchange of facilities between 
New York and London is continuing at 
a satisfactory rate can be taken as an 
assurance that competition is not now 
iu the minds of the British underwrit- 
ers. 

On the other hand, it has been stated 
in New York that such a competitive 
feeling does exist in London and that 
british pride in their marine supremacy 
will cause them to go to any length to 
preserve that status. 

Further evidence of a competitive 
sentiment in some quarters is seen in 
the statement of a British company 
manager over here recently who said 
that the disturbance of foreign condi- 
tions generally by the expansion of 
American companies would be followed 
by reprisals on New York. ; 

If this competitive attitude toward us 
is an actual state of affairs, the only 
means of protection for American com- 
panies would be a prohibitive tax on 
foreign premiums. 

Competitive Sentiment Discredited 

The better infcrmed underwriters in 
New York, however, discredit any such 
ettitude as being too short-sighted for 
the minds which made the London ma- 
rine insurance market what it is to-day. 


They believe it would be equally short- 
sighted for American interests to adopt 
a belligerent attitude in this regard. 
Are Headed Right Way 

An analysis shows that all the wheels 
hove already been set in motion to bring 
#bout a condition in American marine 
which will permit 
them to go ahead unhampered. The 


lusurance = affairs 
cider underwriting offices have already 
instituted a campaign to attract the at- 
tention of fire insurance companies to 
their facilities, and to educate fire com- 
pany officials, through this and other 
mediums, to the point where they will 
be ready to enter the marine business 
on a right basis. There is a growing 
tendency on the part of the marine com- 
anies to secure foreign connections. 
New capital is being constantly intro- 
duced in the business through banks 
and the large brokerage offices which 
are acquiring their own underwriting 
facilities. Practically without exception 
the newer offices have joined with the 
established offices in every movement 
toward co-operation which has been set 
on foot. 

With these forces working in favor, 
tke development of the American mar- 
ket is bound to continue. 


Below is given an estimate of the 
marine insurance writing capacity of 


-the American fire insurance companies 


now having sufficient capital to ente> 
the marine field. The basis of 
calculation is $1,000 of marine in- 
surance for every $100,000 of com- 
bined capital and surplus, as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1918. Such a writing capacity is 
ultra-conservative, most of the compa- 
nies now writing a marine business 
taking at least double that ratio of 
their capital and surplus, and is given 
solely as a basis to show the oppor- 
tunity for the development of marvine 
insurance facilities through the pres- 
ent fire insurance companies of the 
United States. The facility represent- 
ed below totally disregards the pure 
marine companies in this market to 
day, foreign companies operating here, 
Lloyds, reciprocal and mutual organ- 
ozations. Companies marked with a 
star are already writing marine insur- 


ance. 

Combined Estimated 

Capital Marine 
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“Never Start Anything You 
Can't Finish’ was in the 
| minds of the editors of 


When they undertook the publication 
of marine insurance news and infor- 


Today we have the confidence and 
support of every important marine in- 
surance office in New York together 
with a growing list of subscribers in 
all parts of the world. 


This voluntary indorsement we take 
as an indication that we have started 
something which has grown to be 
part of marine insurance, and we are 


We believe readers of this statement 
who are also part of marine insur- 
ance will hasten to catch up with the 
others and subscribe to 
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Marine Insurance Experience During the 
War and the Outlook for the Future 
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Now that the war, to all intents and 
purposes, is over and peace will again 
reign throughout the world, the marine 
insurance fraternity has time for sober 
thought to analyze the operations dur- 
ing the war period and prepare plans for 
operating during the peace period. 

It can be said without any hesitation 
or reservation that rates charged and 
collected for marine insurance on car- 
goes and hulls during the war period 
were far below the proper rates to com- 
pensate marine underwriters for the 
risks Which they assumed and the loss- 
es which they were called upon to pay 
upon such risks. If the actual figures 
from every office engaged in marine in- 
surance business during the war period 
were to be segregated, they, without any 
exception, would show that the forego- 
ing statement is a fact. 

No particular attention seemed to 
have been paid to Marine insurance ac- 
count: the war premiums charged were 
high and the margin of profit on the 
war business was sufficient to take 
care of the marine losses and still leave 
a handsome balance on the right side of 
the ledger. 


War Losses Attributed to Marine Causes 
Marine underwriters, during the pe- 
riod that our country remained neutral, 
were called upon to pay enormous loss- 
es aS marine losses that were semi-war 
losses and were brought about by war 
conditions. There were numerous and 
heavy dock fires, explosions, railroad 
wrecks, vessels were reported missing, 
some probably sank without trace, 
which underwriters were called upon to 
pay as marine losses. Numerous incen- 
diary fires broke out on vessels at sea, 
causing serious damage; ship after ship, 
loading in our Atlantic ports, with full 
cargoes of sugar, bound to our Allies, 
either caught fire at dock or lighters 
alongside of them loaded with sugar 
caught fire, or fire broke out at sea on 
the steamers and serious losses oc- 
curred. Several Transatlantic liners, 
one particular French liner, as well as 
an English liner had serious fires at sea, 
which nearly caused their destruction. 

A Lamport & Holt liner sailing from 
South America to New York met with 
a serious disaster through a bomb 
placed in her hold either by a German 
sympathizer or one who tried to col- 
lect insurance on a fraudulent ship- 
ment.which he made, which caused in- 
nocent parties and marine underwrit- 
ers who insured these parties’ merchan- 
dise a very heavy loss. These losses, 
as well as a number of others, were 
caused through the German spies and 
plotters who were located on our water- 
front, placing chemicals, bombs and 1n- 
fernal machines in the cargoes. Never- 
theless, marine underwriters had to 
pay for them, and losses of this char- 


acter were eliminated after we enter- 
ed the war. 
Results of Inland Operations 

Inland cargo business, during the 
year of 1917 was particularly disas- 
trous on account of the very severe 
winter and heavy ice along all our 
harbors on the Atlantic Coast. West- 
ern river business also turned out par- 
ticularly disastrous, on account of ice 
conditions this spring. Transportation 
floater business, which consistently 
during the past twenty years, showed 
a very handsome profit to underwrit- 
ers engaged in this class of business, 
was more than disastrous. The losses 
were exceedingly heavy on account of 
the poor conditions of our railroads, 
congestions at terminals and the orga- 
nized band of thieves that worked in 
conjunction with the employees of the 
railroads, looting every kind of com- 
modity from railroad cars. 

Ocean and Inland Hull 

Hull business, both ocean, inland and 
western river business, showed heavy 
losses during these periods on account 
of ithe fact that the cost of material 
and labor advanced in some instances 
over 500 per cent. and no provision was 
made in the rate or valuation to meet 
these advances until recently. ‘Lake 
hull business for 1915 and Lake cargo 
business for that year were profitabie. 
In 1916 and 1917 the hull losses about 
equalled the premiums, and 1918 wili 
show no profit, except on cargo busi- 
ness, Which would have shown a loss 
had not the Canadian Government in- 
sured a very valuable cargo of lake 
grain, which was a total loss. 

The 1918 underwriting account for 
American marine insurance companies, 
after it runs off in 1919, will show tm 
nearly every case absolutely no profit 
whatsoever, and in some cases a very 
heavy percentage of loss. 

All Rates Too Low 


There have appeared in our various 
issues comments along these lines 
showing the numerous heavy losses 
sustained early in the year on botn 
marine and war business, especially in 
the good season of the year, with ab- 
solutely no let-up in the closing months 
since our last comments. The rates 
charged for marine insurance have 
been entirely too low; the types of ves- 
sels that are being used are wholly un- 
fit for a great many trades; vessels 
were overloaded; the character of the 
cargoes carried was extra hazardous, 
causing a number of losses, and it can 
be safely said that no office writing a 
purely marine account can show any 
profit whatsoever on their 1918 marine 
business. And this will be the experi- 
ence of some of the larger and older 
established offices who have choice 
business on their books and who are 
conducting their business on a con- 


servative basis and writing at rates 
which consistently showed a _ profit 
prior to the war period. 

Inland cargo and hull business had 
a very bad start for the year 1918, on 
account of the heavy ice conditions in 
New York harbor. Transportation azd 
floater business proved exceptionally 
unprofitable on account of the numer- 
ous theft losses, and several companies 
writing this business voluntarily re- 
tired on account of their record. Lake 
cargo business showed a small profit, 
but lake huli business will probably 
run off without any profit. War risk 
will probably show a profit in a very 
few offices which were fortunate 
enough to have open policy accounts 
to give them a full line on fast Trans- 
atlantic liner business, which is prac- 
tically the only end of the war busi- 
ness which would show them a profit, 
as everyone knew that at the beginning 
of the year 1918 war risk rates were 
at their lowest point. The volume of 
premium received from this class of 
business was reduced to a minimum. 

On or about June 38rd the subma- 
rines appeared off our coast, and did 
very heavy damage, causing material 
losses to underwriters, who practically 
nad no war premiums in reserve for 
the first six months of 1918 to take 
care of these Premiums of 
course were raised proportionately but 
only raised to take care of subsequent 
losses, and therefore there will be very 
few war accounts which will have sufi- 
cient margin of profit to take care of 
the excessive loss ratio of a purely ma- 


losses. 


rine account, 

Auxiliary schooner business showed 
a material loss, quite a number of ves- 
sels lost or wrecked, and hull business 
in general was very unprofitable. 

Must Raise Rates to Get Pv-ofit 

Unless steps are taken in the future 
to materially raise ocean marine rates, 
and the risk of theft and pilferage is 
eliminated, there is absolutely no pos- 
sibility for any profit on this class of 
business. Hull risk rates will have to 
be raised to take care of the increased 
cost of labor and material, and the 
moral hazard as far as valuations are 
concerned will bear close scrutiny. 

Furthermore, it is absolutely essen- 
tial that companies engaged in this 
class of business get together and for- 
mulate associations for the improve- 
ment of conditions and rates, in order 
to put the business on a paying basis. 
Unless some movement is started in 
this direction and steps are taken to 
very carefully underwrite and discrimi- 
nate against business which has proven 
unprofitable in the past the marine 
insurance business for 1919 will again 
prove unprofitable, and the large mar- 


ket which has been developed in the 
United States will suddenly disappear, 


“8 no company will eontinue to be in 
a losing game. 

We give a summary, as undernoted, 
of the heaviest losses, both marine and 
war, which were reported for the year 
1918. 

*Indicates lines 
New York market. 

Marine Losses 

*“Benefactor”’—Full cargo of 
abandoned Jan. 8, 1918. 

*“FKillipo de Negri,” bark—Bermuda 
for Philadelphia, in tow, broke adrift 
Dec. 30, 1917. 

*“General Sumner,” ferryboat—Bad- 
ly burned Dec, 31, 1917, at Boston. 

*“Matanzas,” str.—Went ashore near 
Halifax Dec. 28, 1917, afterwards float- 
ed. Underwriters on hull paid 100 per 
cent. particular average. 

“Texan,” str.—Bound for France, with 
cargo of nitrate, sunk in collision; 
abandoned at sea; reported in January. 

*“La Salle,” str.—Arrived in Atlan- 
tic port Jan. 17, full cargo sugar. Bow 
damaged in collision; afterwards sunk 
in harbor. 

*“Bessie Whiting’—Porto Rico to 
Pensacola, wrecked on Isle of Pines, 
Jan. 14; total ldss. 

*Russian ship “Finland” 
leans to France, wrecked on 
Coast, Feb. 5. 

*“Miguel de Larrinaga,” str.—New 
York via Norfolk to Europe, foundered 
Feb. 15. 

*“Minsk”—Feb. 17, New York to 
Scandinavia, vessel caught fire; dam- 
age to vessel and cargo large. 

*“Florizel,” str._-St. Johns, N. F., for 
New York, wrecked near Cape Race 
Feb. 24, and became a total lass. 

*“Kentra,” str.—New York for West 
Coast South America, went ashore Feb. 
25, and became a total loss. 

*“Papose”—Bahia for Philadelphia, 
cargo of ore; abandoned at sea; re- 
ported in February. 

“Castleton,” ferryboat 
fire at Norfolk, March 3. 

*“Batiscan”—Wrecked 
March 18. 

*“Kershaw,” str.--Norfolk to Boston, 
stranded on Long Island March 13, and 
afterwards floated. 

*“Halifax”—New York for 
posted as missing. 

*“Maverick,” str.—Batavia for Cien- 
fuegos, Cuba, posted as missing. 

*“Carrie A. Lane”’—New York to 
West Coast of South Africa, wrecked 
March 20. 

*“City of Wilmingten”—Wilmington, 
N. C., to France, full cargo cotton, de- 
stroyed by fire about Apri] 16 

*“Rayherran”’—New York for St 
Nazaire, posted as missing, through 
marine perils. 

*“Vindal”—United States of Colombia 
for New York, ashore on the Jersey 
Coast, April 22; jettisoned carga: ves- 
sel afterwards floated;—constructive 
total loss; heavy loss to cargo. 

*“Bintang”’—Java for ‘Frisco, 
badly damaged by fire March 4 

*“St. Paul”’—Sunk at her dock in 
New York about April 25; afterwards 
raised; 100 per cent. particular average 
under policies; practically a total loss 
on disbursements. 

*“Scotia,” schr.-Sduth Atlantic to 
U.S. port, abandoned at sea; total loss. 

*“Louisburg”—Wrecked May 65, St. 
Mary’s Bay; total loss. 

“Pusey Jones No. 1”- 


largely placed in 


coal, 


New Or- 
French 


Destroyed by 


Noiva .Scotia 


France, 


cargo 


Cuba for New 
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York, cargo of sugar; abandoned at *“I’, Q. Barstow’—-Seriously damaged *“Wegadesk,”  str.—Baltimore for *“Indien”—Reported sunk June 8, 
sea April 28. by fire at Baltimore, Nov. 22. Genoa, reported torpedoed in Mediter- pound for the United States. 
*“Mary Olsen’—-Destroyed by fire at “Remittent,” motor schr.—Went ranean in March. *“Orissia” Str—England for the U. 


Havana, June 24. 
*“Crescent,” schr. 
cific Coast, destroyed 
cific Ocean, June Z. 
*“Cottonfield”’—-Bermuda for U. 
abandoned at sea, June 25. 


Australia for Pa- 
by fire in Pa- 


6., 


*“OQnondaga”—Boston to South Atlan- 
tic ports, wrecked near New London, 
July 6; total loss. 


*Orange, Texas, July 4, fire destroved 
three vessels at the plant of the Orange 
Maritime Corporation. 

*“Serantes”—New York to Spain, de- 
stroyed by fire in New York Harbor, 
July 138. 

*“Jas. W. Paul,” schr. 
Atlantic port, reported 
July 3. ; 

*“John Murray,” bark—San Francis- 
co for Melbourne, wrecked July 3. 

*“Socrota,” Norwegian bark—Beunos 
Aires far New York, cargo of linseed; 
posted as missing June 26. 

*“Canada Maru’—Japan to Pacific 
Coast,—went ashore near Seattle, July 
30; afterwards floated. 

*“Sardhana”—River Plate to U. S. 
cargo of linseed; abandoned at sea. 

*“Avon,” ship--New York for River 
Plate, cargo of case oil; never heard 
from; posted as marine loss. 

*“Huttonwolod’—New York to French 
port, caught fire in New York Harbor 
and sunk. 

*“M. P. Connelley,” schr.—Montreal 
to South Africa, wrecked Sable Island, 
August 17. 


Rio for U. 5. 
foundered, 


*“Proteus,” str.—Sunk in collision off 
Diamond Shoals, August 19. 
*“Cyclops,” U. 8. collier,—cargo Man- 


ganese ore; disappeared at sea. 

*“Skomedal,” Norwegian bark—Nor- 
folk for Rio, stranded off Rio about 
Sept. 1. 

*“Almirante’—New York for Central 
American ports, sunk in collision near 
Atlantic City, Sept. 7. 

*“Brazos,” S. S.—Porto Rico to New 
York, arrived in New York Sept. 6 with 
cargo on fire. 

*“Winifredean”’—St. Johns, N. F., for 
England, went ashore Aug. 29 and be- 
‘came a total loss. 

*“Berwind,” tug 
Harbor. 

*“Mar del Norte” 


Sunk in Barbados 


United States Gulf 


port for Barcelona, arrived in New 
York with a loss of 1,000 bales of cot- 
ton on deck, Sept. 15. 

*“Star of Paland’—-Manila for San 


Francisco, went ashore on the Coast of 
China, Sept. 16. 

*“Blachford,” str.—San Francisco to 
West Coast South America, became a 
total loss on Mexican Coast, Sept. 17. 

*“S) IT. Allard,” motor schr.—Went 
ashore on Cuban Coast, Sept. 25, and 
became a taltal loss. 


“Herman Frash,” str._-Sunk in col- 
lision otf the Nova Scotian Coast, 
Oct. 4. 

“Asulf,” bark—New York for Aus- 
tralia, put into Bahia with cargo on 
fire Aug. 21. 

*“Princess Adelaide,” str.—Stranded 


on the Pacific Coast, Oct. 14, and be- 
came a total loss. 

*“Breakwater,” str.—Ashore off the 
Nicarauguan Coast, Oct. 7, and became 
a total loss. 

*“Casapedia,” str.—Foundered _ off 
the Nova Scotian Coast about Nov. 17. 

**Venrut”’—Sunk off Bahama Islands 
about Nov. 15. 

*“Pennsylvania,” 
Nov. 14 off Chilean 

**Wm. H. Murphy,” 
at Trinidad, Nov. 11, 
total loss. 

*“Barnstable’—Caught fire Norfoik, 
Nov. 19; seriously damaged. 

“Estrella,” bark—Brazil 


str.—Caught fire 
Coast and sunk. 

str.—Took fire 
and became a 


for Spain, 


abandoned at sea about Oct. 30. 


ashore near Nicaraugua about Oct. 10 
and became a total loss. 

*“City of Lahore’’—Caught fire in 
New York while loading, Nov. 26; sunk 
at her dock. 

*“Wagama’—New Foundland to Cape 
Breton, toundered at sea Nov. 14. 

*“Corinthian’—st. Johns’ N. B., 
stranded in Bay of Fundy, Dec, 15, and 
became a total loss. 

“Asderd,” Danish ship—Buenos Aires 
for New York, because water logged 
and was towed into the Virginia Capes, 
Dec, 22. 

“Iaqua,” str.—Destroyed by fire off 
the Nicarauguan Coast about Dec. 20. 

“Maria Kmilia,”’ Portuguese bark 
Philadelphia to Lisbon, abandoned at 
sea Oct. 26. 

“Nils,” str. 


Collision with wreck of 


steamer “Port Phillips,” Dec. 17, and 
beached. 
“Lusitania,” Norwegian bark—New 


Orleans for Oporto, overdue and miss- 
ing. 

*“Antoinette,” French Bark—Iquique 
for New York, full cargo nitrate; 
wrecked near Cuba in December. 

*“Ayran,” ship—-Wellington for San 
Francisco, destroyed at sea Dec. 25. 

*“Constantinos’—Greece for New 
York, damaged in collision; cargo dis- 
charged Nov. 28. 

“Jinsen Maru,” str.._New York for 
France, stranded on French Coast, Dec. 
9 and abandoned. 

“Mary Lloyd, ’schr.—Bahia for Spain, 
destroyed by fire Dec. 6, 
“Margaret Moulton,” 
Scotia for Portugal, 
Leixos Harbor, Dec. 9. 
“A. J. Fuller,” ship—Sunk in Seattle 
Harbor, October 30, in collision with 

Str. “Mexico Maru.” 
Lake Loss 
*“Chester A. Congdon’—Valued $700,- 


schr.—Nova 
wrecked in 


000, wrecked on Shoal, Nov. 6, near 
Passage Island. 
War Risk Losses 
*“Suruga”—-While on voyage from 


Italy via Algiers to New York, tor- 
pedoed and beached; reported in Jan- 
uary, 1918. 

“Milazzo,” str.Sunk in Mediterra. 
nean by submarine; reported early in 
January. 

“San Guglielmo” 
for New York, 
ranean, Jan. 10. 

“Hulda Maersk,”  str.—Torpedoed; 
crew landed at Las Palmas, Jan. 18. 

“Andania”—-United Kingdom to New 
York, torpedoed Jan. 28; total loss. 

*“Tasmania, ship—New Orleans for 
Bordeaux; reported sunk prior to. Feb- 


Genoa and Naples 
torpedoed in Mediter- 


ruary, 1918. 
“Duca di Gnova”"Italian vessel, re- 
ported torpedoed February, near the 


Spanish Coast. 

*“Wilhelm Jebsen,” str—New York 
for England, reported torpedoed Feb. 
15; full cargo of gasoline. 

*“Marcaspio”’—Spain for 
sunk by submarine. 

*“Merton Hall,” str—New York for 
European port, became a total loss by 
submarine; reported in February. 

“Philadelphian’—New York for Eng- 


New York, 


lish port, sunk by submarine about 
Feb. 24. 
*“Arrino,” str.—England to Boston, 


sunk by submarine; reported in Maren. 
“Neguri,” str. (Spanish)—Torpedoed; 
crew landed at Canary Islands abour 


Feb. 26. 
*“Atlantic Sun”’—United States for 


England, torpedoed about March 21. 
*“Begona No. 4”’—Greece ta U. S., 
torpedoed in the Mediterranean; re- 
ported March. 
*“Pridland,” str.—U. S. Atlantic port 
for Rotterdam, full cargo of grain; tor- 
pedoed Feb. 7. 


*“Q. B. Jennings’—New York for 
England, beached after being shelled by 
submarine, March. 

*“Carlisle Castle’—Reported torpe- 
doed Feb. 10 in English Channel, while 
on voyage from New York. , 

*“A. A. Raven’—Reported torpedoed 
in the English Channel, March 7. 

*“Armenia’—Reported destroyed by 
submarine off French Coast. 

*“Atlantico” (Italian str).—Genoa for 
New York, reported torpedoed. 

*“Nordkyn”—Sunk by submarine 
about April 29. 

*“Orrisa”—New York for England, 
torpedoed and sunk April 28. 

*“Siljestad” — Sunk off the African 
Coast by submarine. 

*“City of Winchester’—English port 
for Atlantic port, torpedoed and re- 
turned to England, May 13. 

*“Medora,” Canadian Pacific  ser- 
vice—Sunk about May 3 by submarine. 

*“Tyvler’—Genoa to New York, tor- 
pedoed May 6. 

*“City of Pensacola,” aux. schr.—Ge- 
noa to U. S., torpedoed May 17. 


*“Texel”—Porto Rico for New York, 
sunk, June 2, 60 miles south of New 
York. 


*“Carolina’—San Juan for New York, 


sunk June 2 by submarine; cargo val- 
ued about $1,000,000; insured in New 


York market; hull probably insured in 
the Government War Risk Fund. 

“Herbert L. Pratt’—Tampico for 
Philadelphia, probably mined, June 38, 
off Delaware Capes; vessel beached at 
Lewes, Del.; afterward beached. 

*“Winneconne”’—Norfolk for Provi- 
dence, sunk June 2 by bombs; cargo in- 
sured by local underwriters; vessel 
probably insured in Government War 
Fund. 

*“Widvold”—Cuba to New York, sunk 
prior to June 4, off Virginia Capes. 

*“Carpathia’”—-Newport News for Liv- 
erpool, probably torpedoed and sunk 
June 5, 100 miles off Virginia Capes. 

*“Vinland”’—Cuba to New York, sunk 
June 5 off Virginia Capes. 

*“Pinar Del Rio”’—Sagua and Caiba- 
rien for Boston, torpedoed June 8, 75 
miles off Maryland Coast. 

““Vindeggen”—Chilian port for New 


York, sunk June 10, about 200 miles 
east of Cape Charles. 
*“Henrik Lund’—Norfolk for Rio 


Janerio, sunk June 10, about 200 miles 
east of Cape Charles; cargo of coal. 

“Samoa’—Bark, Walfisch Bay, for 
New York, sunk by gunfire June 14, off 
Virginia Capes. 

*“Kringsjaa”—Buenos Aires for New 
York, sunk by gunfire about June 14, off 
Virginia Capes. 

“Happauge”’—Motor schr., 
for Norfolk, torpedoed May 28. 


Portland 


*“Wdna” Schr.—Philadelphia for 
Santiago, partially destroyed by shell 
fire, May 26. 

**“Hattie Dunn” schr.-New York 


for Charleston, torpedoed in May. 

“Isabel B. Wiley” Schr.—Perth Am- 
boy for Norfolk and Montevideo, 
bombed June 2 and sunk off New Jer- 
sey Coast. 

*“Wdward J. Cole’ Schr.—Norfolk 
for Portland, sunk June 2 off Barnegat; 
cargo of coal insured by local under- 
writers; vessel in Government Fund. 

*“Wdward A. Baird, Jr.,” Schr.—Pa- 
latka for New York, bombed prior to 
June 2. 

*“Samuel C. Mengel” Schr. Africa to 


New York, sunk prior ta June 2, about 
175 miles south of New York; cargo 


ol mahogany insured with local under- 
writers; vessel probably in Government 
Fund. 

*“Atlantian”’—Gulf Port for England, 
torepedoed May 28. 

*“Chilier’—Sunk by submarine in At- 
lantic, June 21. 


S., reported torpedoed July 4. 

*“Augvald”’—Baltimore' to 
port, sunk by submarine July 8. 

*“Manx King”’—New York for Brazil, 
sunk by submarine July 12. 

“Carpathia” Str.—England for the 
United States, torpedoes July 19th. 

*“Marosa” Norwegian ship—South 
Africa for the United States, sunk July 
at. 

*“Napoli”—New York for Italy, sunk 
in collision July 17, declared a war loss. 

*“Perth Amboy” Tug—Sunk by Sub- 
marine near Cape Cod Canal, July 31. 

“Justitia” British S. S.—Reported 
sunk on a voyage to the United States, 
by submarine July 20. 

“Porto” Portuguese bark--New 
leans to Oporto, sunk July 30. 

*“Merak” New York for West Indies, 
sunk by submarine August 6. 

*“Sommerstad’—Bergen for New 
York, sunk by submarine off Fire Island 
August 13. 

*“Stanley M. Seaman” 
Schr.—Newport News for U. S. 
sunk by submarine August 5. 

“Tokuyama Maru,’ Japanese steam- 
er, England to United States, sunk by 
submarine August 1, otf Nova Scotia. 

*“TDorothy D. Barrett”’—-New York 


French 


Or- 


American 
Port, 


for Norfolk, sunk by submarine near 
Cape May, August 15. 
*“Madrugada,” motor ship—New 


York for Brazil, sunk by submarine 
Aug. 15, near Norfolk. 

“Merlo”’—Sunk near Cape Hatteras, 
Aug. 18, by submarine. 

*“Nordhav,” Norwegian bark—Bue- 
nos Aires for Atlantic port, sunk Aug. 
17 by submarine otf Cape Henry. 

*“Penistone’—-New York for France, 
sunk by submarine near Nantucket, 
Aug. 15. 

*“San Jose” 
American Coast. 


Sunk Aug. 19th off 


*“Cubore”—Cuba to U. S. Sunk by 
submarine. 
*“Niomed”—4British Str.—England to 


U.S. Sunk near Nantucket. 

*“Bianca”’—British Schr.—Destroyed 
by submarine off Nova Scotia, and 
towed in water logged. 

*“Fred. R. Kellogg’—Torpedoed off 
Barnegat, Aug. 28th. Sunk, afterward 
floated and towed into port, about an 
80 per cent. loss. 

“Joseph Cudahy’—Torpedoed off the 
English Coast. Aug. 17th. 

“Onega” Str.—Torpedoed Sept. 12th. 

*“Bergsdalen’—New York to Gothen- 
burg, sunk off New Foundland—<August 
27th, by submarine. 


“Dora”—Torpedoed off the French 
Coast. 
“Montanan,”’ Str.—Sunk off the 


French Coast Aug. 28. 

“Don,” Str.—Norwegian bark—Sunk 
in the Atlantic Ocean, August 13. 
“Dora” Str.—Norwegian Bark 
in the Atlantic Ocean, August 13th 
“Remonstrant” Norwegian Bark 
Sunk August 8th, in Atlantic Ocean by 

submarine. 

“Nordboen” Str. Danish—Italy for U. 
S. Sunk in Mediterranean August 18th- 

**Stifinder” Norwegian bark—New 
York for Australia. Sunk by submar 
ine October 13th. 

*“Soetio” Str—French Port for Phil- 
adelphia, sunk by mine off the Coast of 
Maryland, Nov. 9th. 

“Mimosa” Swedish Bark—Sunk Nov. 
4th, by submarine. 

“Arca” Str.—Philadelphia for United 
Kingdom—sunk by submarine Septem- 
ber 7th. 

*“Constantia”—Piraeus via Italy for 
New York, with Greek tobacco, report- 
ed torpedoed. 


Sunk 
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The Coming Industrial Expansion of the World 


Some Economic Factors That Will Play a Prominent Part 





By CHARLES H. SABIN, President of the Guaranty Trust Co. 


Editor’s Note—The banks and the insurance companies are closely allied in the plans for extending the commerce of America into foreign lands 
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With peace an accomplished fact, we 
are face to face with its problems and 
with in the readjust- 
ments of finance and business from a 
war to a peace basis. And the most im- 
portant question confronting our indus- 
trial and financial leaders What 
will be the major trend of economic de- 
velopments? 


those involved 


is: 


The best approach to an answer to 
this question seems to be an interpre- 
tation of relevant developments already 
in process before the war intervened. 
transporta- 
tion agencies in the industrial and geo- 
graphical the world indi- 
that a combination economic 
forces was laying the foundations be- 


The provision of essential 
frontiers of 
cates of 
fcre the war for a period of unusual 
world-wide industrial expansion. It ap- 
pears likely that after the brief period 
of readjustment the world war will be 
have accelerated this 


found to move- 


ment materially. 
Reasons for Expansion 

These pre-war preparations for indus- 
trial were the logical out- 
growth of conditions in the leading in- 
dustrial The United States, 
Japan, and Germany exemplified per- 
haps most completely the industrial de- 
velopment which characterized the lat- 
ter of the nineteenth century; 
and because of their relative industrial 
progress these countries naturally, were 


expansion 


nations. 


years 


looking increasingly for opportunities 
to expand, either through colonization 
or the enlargement of foreign trade and 
And 
quence, toward the end of this period, it 
became necessary also for the surplus 
capital of other countries which had 
contributed to this industrial growth, to 
seek opportunities in new areas. 


investments. as a further conse- 


This combination of events is a repe- 
tition of a familiar experience. Once 
intensive industrial development is un- 
der way it oftens carries a nation past 
the point of best distribution of produc- 
tive factors, with a consequent distur- 
bance of the equilibrium of industrial 
forces. Not until the point of best ad- 
justment is past are the industrial lead- 
ers brought to a realization of the need 
for readjustment. But always the reme- 
dy for relatively over-intensive devel- 
opment lies, not in contraction, but in 
expansion. Additional supplies of raw 
must be obtained and new 
markets for finished goods developed. 


materials 


Transportation the Basis of Expansion 

For such expansion, means of trans- 
portation, of course, are indispensable. 
because any degree of territorial divi- 
sion of labor, and effective occupational 
division as well, are conditioned upon 
transportation. For this reason, out- 





CHARLES H. SABIN 
standing progress in materia! Civiliza- 


tion has been associated hitherto with 
yne or another of the conspicuous discov- 
eries in the field of transportation, o” 
else with the utilization of the exist- 
ing agencies in new fields. The inven- 
tion of the compass broadened im- 
mensely the field of marine navigation; 
but perhaps its most significant single 
result came centuries later when, in 
seeking the coveted sea route to Asia 
America was discovered. Down to the 
last few centuries, concentrations of 
population and civilization remained 
close to water, and only with the appli- 
cation of steam to land transportation 
was a cheap means of communication 
found which made possible the really 
marvelous industrial development of 
the last three-quarters of a century. 

Plans for Development of 

Frontiers 


Pre-War 


Because of the unusual pressure in 
recent years for outlets for surplus 
capital, many plans were formulated for 
the development of transportation in 
various parts of the world. Isolated a4 
they may appear when viewed singly, 
they are more rightly understood whe 
regarded as so many expressions of a 
widespread desire to share in the N- 
dustrial progress which comes with tna 
development of new countries the pre~ 
cursors of another of the world’s recw - 
rent periods of notable industrial expas- 


sion. 
Among the undertakings of special 
significance in this connection, first 


place should be give to the Panam 
Canal—opened in the first month of the 
war—because it, more than any other 
single undertaking in recent years, i# 
destined to affect the trade and indus- 
try of the entire world. Closely assoct- 
ated with this enterprise is the con- 


struction of the Alaskan Railway, now 
veing completed and making avaliavie 


vur Only lmportant supply of coal on 


racilic Coast. 


1c 


ashe Canadian building pro- 


Lhe 


railway 
glam the 
second and third trans-continental lines 


iuc.uded compietion of 
whose western exXlensi0us were to open 
up considerabie virgin territory in tne 


Caladian West aud Northwest, 


Auslitila, With an area equal to that 


coulineutal Unilteu states, and 


With Practically all 1ts 
less than 5,000,000 concentrated along 


ol tne 


population of 
tue Coast, psopused tue Coustructlion O41 


LWo intersecting trans-continental rail- 
roads. 
In Africa, the the 


Cape-to-Cairo rail-water route were ul 


rail sections of 
railroads 
from the the 
the heart of the continent. 


Among the many projected roads was 


der construction, as were 


reaching east and west 


coasts into 
wu northern trans-continental between 
Algiers and Cairo through the one-time 
granary of the Roman world. 

Railroads traversing Persia and Af- 
ghanistan were planned which would 
give direct rail communication between 
Kurope and India, and the Bagdad roa‘ 
was to be extended toward the Persiaa 
Gulf. 

China 
having 
without 


China after remained in an 


adequate 
the 
was 


isolated position 


communication between 
the 


modern 


means of 


extended of country, 
of land 


A beginning was made 


parts 
the 
communication. 


adopting means 
in the construction of a number of rel- 
net-work of 
which tha 


atively short lines and a 
trunk lines was planned, of 
more important were those to connect 
Chengtu, the capital of the largest and 
the of the 
provinces, with the 
road across Mongolia to the Trans-Si- 


through 


possibly richest interior 


Chinese coast; a 
berian, and another westward 
the heart 
nect with the railroads in Russian Turk- 


of China, eventually to con- 


estan, 
The the 
berian line, although mainly for politi- 


construction of Trans-Si- 


ca] purposes, had opened the way for 


the development of the resources of 
that region. In 1913, the Russian Min- 
ister of the Interior formulated a pro- 


gram for the building of 50,000 miles in 
the following decade, which was unique 
in its scope and co-ordination of its vari- 
ous projects. The proposed lines in Si 
beria included the completion of the 
Amur River link of the Trans-Siberiar, 
a trunk line across Southern and West- 
ern Siberia paralleling the Trans-Siber- 
jan, and numerous feeders for each of 
these trunk lines. 

jrazil has one of the largest undevel- 


oped areas of any of the countries otf 
the world. Like the Australian com- 
monwealth, practically the whole of its 
scant population concentrated near 
the shores, and for the most part rail- 
road construction has been intended to 
serve these isolated communities. Only 
in recent years have any efforts been 
made to connect these various settle- 
ments by rail Extensive rail- 
road construction schemes were under 
way in Brazil which pointed, not only 
to the linking up of these isolated set- 
tlements, but to the development of 
the great interior of the country and to 
furthering the diversification of indus 
tries so characteristic of Brazil in re- 
cent years. The Bolivian Government 
was planning the extension of the Boliv- 
ian railways to the northeast and the 
east of the Andes to open up the great 
expanse that 
Some of lines were to be con- 
nected with the projected lines of Ar- 
gentina to the south and with proposed 
trans-continental 


is 


lines. 


of territory in region 


these 


lines reaching from 


the eastern coast of Brazil to Bolivia. 
In fact, a number of railroad projects 
under way pointed to the opening 


up of the great interior of the whole 
South American continent. 

It can scarcely be thought that the co- 
incidence various un- 
dertakings for the development of the 
frontier 


in time of these 


regions was wholly, or even 


mainly, fortuitous. The timing of Ger- 
many’s aggression in the interest of her 
to 
preeminence 


industrial 
among the 
nations may well have been due to 4 


contemplated short cut 


and political 
realization that the peaceful industrial 
progress promised by this combination 
of effort in the widely scattered lands, 
and in which the neighboring peoples 
would share, was about to make forever 
impossible the Kaiser’s domination of 
the world. 

Railroad Building During the War 

Actual 
been suspended in some cases, and in 
others retarded, but in not a few in 
it hastened by the 
Doubtless Brazil has experienced 


construction of railroads has 


stances has been 
war. 
a more nearly complete suspension of 
railroad building than any of the other 
countries mentioned, but preparation is 
being made for prompt resumption of 
construction, with the return of more 
normal conditions. 

The building program 
has been affected unfavorably by the 
war. Nevertheless, important additions 
have been made, aggregating approxi- 
mately 800 miles during the war. Of 
the lines completed in 1917, two are of 
especial significance. One 
140-mile section of the Canton-Hankow 
page 38) 
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In the opinion of many experts, the 
marine insurance business is now en- 
tering upon its most critical phase; but 
whatever the future may hold in store 
for us, there is little doubt that for 
the British section the year 1918 will 
long be remembered as one of the 
most trying years with which it has 
ever had to grapple. This remark ap- 
plies with particular emphasis, perhaps, 
to the hub of marine insurance affairs— 
London. 

During this year the limit of staff 
reduction was reached, and its effect 
has been apparent in many ways, deal- 
ing unkindly blows to that efficiency 
which is so striking a feature of this 
intricate business. Carrying on with 
ladies who, in spite of considerable 
keenness and a very 
to “do their bit,” cannot be compared 
to men who have been trained with 
care; the employment of youths fresh 
from school who cannot be expected to 
take their business very sefiously; the 
bringing back of men who had retired 
to well-earned rest; these expedients, 
necessary as they were, could not be 
expected to do other than effect a 
temperary palliation more apparent 
then real. Consequently, on these who 
have been left in civil life to carry on 
the many details of marine insurance, 
there has been placed a strain which 
has often approached a breaking point 
and upon those who depend on the ac- 
curate performance of them, there has 
plenty of excuse for irritation 
and dismay. Fortunately, the unsatis- 
factory condition of things has been 
general, so that it has been accepted, 
on the whole, with a good grace which 
has helped to smooth the wheels and 
avoid any collapse, 

The Growth of the Market 

One of the most striking features of 
marine insurance during the war has 
been the number of new companies 
which have sprung up everywhere, and 
in this respect London has not been 
behind other cities. Up to the end of 
1917, over twenty new companies had 
been registered in the United Kingdom, 
nearly all of them operating in Lon- 
don, and during the current year about 
as Many more have taken their place 
in the market for marine business. 

Much concern has been felt as to 
the possible effect of this great ex- 
tension, and opinions have been sharp- 
ly divided as to the possibility of 
trouble when war risks and war values 
no longer provide the vast amount of 
Premium which has been obtainable in 
these war years. 

Many of these companies have been 
formed by people with the power to 
Buarantee a substantial premium in- 


laudable desire 


been 


come, and with funds which provide 
adequate security to enable them to 
carry out their contractual liabilities. 
But there are some which are obviously 
weak in both respects, and it is feared 
that with peace conditions and falling 
values, there will result a trying period 
of rate cutting by these individuals in 
the endeavor to keep their heads 
above water. There is also the other 
fear, perhaps the more serious one, 
that possible failure by these British 
companies will bring ill odor upon the 
whole British market. 


As we have already said, opinions 
are sharply divided upon this question 
of the future prosperity of marine in- 
surance. Many believe that there is 
room for all, and that if a wise policy 
can be insisted upon the considerable 
volume of business which at one time 
regularly went out of the country in 
the shape of reinstirancés will be re- 
tained in London and the other centres 
in the United Kingdom; and this, with 
the share which was secured by Ger- 
man concerns in pre-war days, together 
with the enhanced values which few 
people believe will be very greatly re- 
duced for many years, will provide 
sufficient business to go round. Some 
of the leading lights, however, take a 
very different view. There are strong 
pessimists among them who foresee 
the worst, or profess to do so, and the 
serious warnings which have been ut- 
tered by such men have caused de- 
pression, even when some discount is 
allowed for the natural desire to 
warn off intruders upon their hunting 
grounds; an idea possibly not by any 
means absent from their minds when 
these prophecies were made. 

Naturally, then, these facts havea 
colored to a large extent the year 
which everyone has been hoping would 
he the last year of the war; and while 
great difficulties have heen expert: 
enced in handling lines far in excess 
of those which would ordinarily be 
contemplated, there has been the de- 
sire to secure every advantage possible 
in order to prepare for the time when 
the remembrance of such facilities 
granted in a time of stress would bear 
fruit in the shape of strong connections 
otherwise not to be easily gained. 

Open Covers 

Some underwriters have succumbed 
to the temptation provided by the high 
rates obtainable by those who wait for 
them, and have refused to write busi- 
ness on the “open cover” principle. 
This has meant very profitable terms 
for them on current business at a time 
when plenty of this was obtainable, 
and has been equally disastrous to 
those underwriters who have continued 


to grant such facilities, either from 
patriotic reasons desiring to facilitate 
business to the greatest possible ex- 
tent, or from the desire just mentioned 
to foster connections which will be in- 
valuable to them later. Many lines 
have been run for no premium, or even 
at a loss, because of the enormous ex- 
pense of reinsurance in the case of 
large vessels carrying cargoes of high 
value. The time has now come, how- 
ever, when the real effects of these 
two policies will begin to show them- 
selves, and it is possible that the in- 
suring public will not be found to pos- 
sess such short memories, or such un- 
grateful hearts, as the exploiters cred- 
ited them with. 
Rates. 

During 1918 rates have advanced in 
many directions. Among the compan- 
ies, rates to the East and to Australia 
especially, have been put upon a basis 
which should be found to pay well, al- 
though it is feared that they will not 
be maintained very long. Lloyd’s un- 
derwriters have not in many instances 
fallen into line with these advances, 
but the effect of their competition has 
not been appreciable upon the general 
situation, and it may be a fair esti- 
mate to put the average increase at 
from 25 to 30 per cent. above pre-war 
rates. 

State Underwriting 

In spite of the extended market, the 
huge values for which cover was fre- 
quently demanded led to altogether 
fictitious inflation of rates. In order 
to combat this tendency, and to provide 
greater stability, the Government 
opened an office fot the acceptance of 
marine business under the control of 
recognized experts, who were empow- 
ered to provide cover in cases where 
the market could be shown to be filled 
at reasonable rates, the rate paid for 
such relief being based upon the high- 
est paid. Opinions seem to be divided 
upon the success or otherwise of this 
arrangement, but there appears to be 
little doubt that it had a steadying ef- 
fect, and to that extent, at least, was 
justified. 

This departure led to fears that the 
Government intended to get in the 
thin end of the wedge iv marine in- 
surance, with a view to extension in 
the future. These fears were not mol- 
lified by the various rumors which 
were current on the same topic, and 
by the signs of similar intentions in 
other countries. It is hoped that the 
experience which this country has 
gained in the matter of State insur- 
ance will be sufficient to provide ade- 
quate safeguards against any such un- 
warrantable and highly dangerous 
policy, and there is little doubt that 
in their stand against it the insurance 
community would be stoutly backed by 
the merchants who would be the joint 
sufferers, and perhaps not the least 
unfortunate, in any interference with 


one of the most successful of British 
commercial enterprises. 
State Control 

The never-ending stream of new 
companies, and the establishment of 
agencies by many foreign offices, has 
led to a renewal of the demand that 
some control should be exercised in 
this matter by the State. It is pointed 
out that there is no guarantee of se- 
curity, particularly in the case of 
foreign companies, and that in the in- 
terests of policy-holders, as well as for 
the sake of home offices, some de- 
mands should be made upon the new- 
comers in the shape of deposited funds. 
It has always been a matter of griev- 
ance that, while British offices seeking 
to establish themselves in other coun- 
tries have to put up considerable funds 
in this way, the United Kingdom is free 
to all comers. During this year the 
agitation for this control has become 
more general, and it is likely that some 


such provision will be made before 
long. 
Methods of Brokering 
As in America, so in London the 


war has brought out glaring defic- 
iencies in the methods by which the 
business is conducted. The possibili- 
ties for fraud have become more obvi- 
ous because of the greater inducement 
to indulge any propensities in that di- 
rection, and because of the greater 
seriousness of the effect. The placing 
of large lines without anything beyond 
ihe hope of securing business, and the 
subsequent cancelments, and _ short 
closings, have led to serious inconven- 
ience and loss, with the result that 
some means had to be taken to grapple 
with the situation. The means taken 
cannot be said to be so thorough as 
those which have been possible in 
America, but at least it may be said 
that the position is improved by the 
agreement not to write any business 
to brokers without disclosure of the 
names or initials of the principals. 
This does certainly appear to be rather 
a lame safeguard, but it is possible to 
make it effective when it is remem- 
bered that before any short closings, 
cancelments, or closings after loss are 
effected, production of instructions and 
satisfactory proof can be demanded. 
With the added possibility of scrutiny 
in the case of claims, these precautions 
will probably be productive of the re- 
sult desired. 
Government Control of Trade 


A serious feature ef the past year 
has been the Government control of 
certain articles of trade, by which the 
produce has been taken cver from the 
time of loading at foreign or Colonial 
ports, with the result that the State 
has assumed responsibility for arrival, 
and insurance beyond that point has 
not been required. By this means, a 
very large @mount of premium has 
been lost to underwriters, while they 
have had to accept from their clients 
the insurance required for inland 
transit, often the least desirable part 
of the risk, at rates which were never 
intended to cover such risk without 
the advantage of the ocean premium 
also. Further than that, in some in- 
stances, as in the case of some edible 
oils and similar produce, the under- 


(Continued on page 28) 
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The time of writing insurance on a 
net line basis is, generally speaking, a 
thing of the past. 

A first class 
ment with reinsurance 
sound proportion to its business is to- 
day as vital to an insurance company as 
is a stomach and a good digestion vital 
to the welfare of a human being. 


reinsurance arrange 
facilities in 


It is therefore extraordinary to note 
that whereas direct insurance business 
in practically all branches today has 
reached a remarkably developed stage, 
it cannot be said that reinsurance busi- 
ness, as such, has been developed pro- 
portionately. The reasons therefor are 
naturally various and many. 

Reinsurance business, which can only 
be made successful and important as an 
internationa] factor has naturally con- 
siderable technical difficulties, but other 
branches of direct insurance have over- 
come much greater difficulties and the 
slow development of reinsurance in my 
mind is due more to certain peculiari- 
ties and weakness of the human mind. 

An international study of the develop- 
ment of insurance on the one side and 
the reinsurance business on the other, 
will show everybody that direct insur 
ance has been particularly developed in 
England and America, whereas, reinsur- 
ance has been particularly developed in 
Germany. This in my mind is very 
characteristic on one side of the nature 
of the business and on the other side 
reflects the temperament of the two 
different races. 

Direct underwriting promises, 
erally speaking, direct profit and beyond 
anything else, immediate profit. 

Reinsurance is a far-sighted business 
speculation, based on the most minute 
thoroughness and a small futu-e profit, 
a small profit based on an enormous 
turnover. The Germans chose to devel- 
or reinsurance business alongside with 
direct business to a point which has 
not been approached by any other na- 


gen- 


tion. 

If it had not been for the war, which 
put an end to German supremacy of the 
reinsurance business, there cannot in 
my mind, be the slightest doubt that 
their absolute control of reinsurance 
facilities would have continued uninter- 
rupted and it would have been practi- 
eally impossible for any other nation, 
by way of peaceful competition, to have 
succeeded in establishing a position 
which could have approached that at- 
tained by those companies. 

Four years have passed in the allied 
countries in Europe, and approximately 
two years have passed in America, since 
all connection with Germany has been 
cut off, and yet it is somewhat disap- 
pointing to notice that the opportunities 


which the isolation of the German rein- 
surance companies has offered for new 
reinsurance enterprises, both in the al- 
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lied countries and in America, have not 
been better grasped and utilized. 

Will Independence from Germans 

Continue? 

One of the most interesting features 
of the after-war insurance conditions 
will, in my mind, be to see whether the 
allied countries, as well as America, will 
then be able to remain independent of 
German reinsurance facilities. 

The sudden outbreak of the war, 
which found the greater part of the 
European countries’ companies largely 
reinsured in Germany, with the subse- 
quent immediate interruption of this 
connection, naturally created a chaotic 
state of affairs, which has somewhat 
settled down, but which is, even to-day, 
in 1919, by no means finally settled. 

If the German companies can survive 
the financially chaotic conditions which 
we have today reason to believe exist 
in Germany, will they be able to recon- 
quer the place they held before the 
war? 

I will endeavor to throw some side- 
lights on the main features of the rein- 
surance business and its development 
and finally give some figures which 
clearly will show the enormous import- 
ance of the reinsurance business, and 
the very considerable profits derived 
therefrom. 

All insurance, and consequently also 
reinsurance, is entirely based on the 
law of average. Insurance originally be- 
‘ame necessary because of the fact that 


single parties wanted protection 
against possible losses, which they 


might sustain, losses which were beyond 
their financial capacity to be carried. 
Reinsurance arose out of identically the 
same necessity. 

In the latter case the original insured 
has been replaced by an insurance com- 
pany which again wishes to safeguard 
itself against a single loss which would 
be beyond its financial capacity to carry. 
Therefore insurance and reinsurance 
are absolutely identical with the dif- 
ference except that direct insurance in- 
sures the public in general, whereas, 


reinsurance protects insurance enter- 
prises only. Consequently reinsurance 
is practically unknown to the public. 

With the developed stage of commer- 
cial life today, the demand for insurance 
has increased to a degree where in- 
surance has become one of the pillars 
commercial and industrial life. Such 
demand could never have been met, and 
with the enormous values of single 
risks, no average could be obtained ex- 
cept for reinsurance. 

The task of reinsurance is, therefore, 
dowble: 

First, it enables the reinsurance com- 
panies to follow the law of average, and 

Second, it largely increases the secur- 
ity toward the insured public. 

Reinsurance has lately developed 
somewhat into directions which were 
by no means originally intended. It 
is; extraordinary to notice that the con- 
ception of very many insurance com- 
panies’ managers today of a reinsurance 
company is more in the direction that 
they consider a reinsurance company 
not only as an institution providing 
themselves, and thereby the public, with 
additional security, but as institutions 
on which they feel themselves entitled 
to take certain advantages of. 


How Business Has Cinanged. 


Originally reinsurance was obtained, 
generally speaking, only at a loss to the 
reinsured company which was in many 
ways natural, because the reinsured 
company, by obtaining reinsurance, was 
the party obtaining the greatest ad- 
vantages. Today reinsurance business 
is transacted on an entirely different 
basis, where, generally speaking, the 
ceding company retains all advantages, 
and practically always a direct profit. 
The reinsurance company runs the en- 
tire risk at a minimum chance of a 
profit. This is one of the main reasons 
why reinsurance business throughout 
the world has to a large extent been 
discouraged. 

The war has had an enormous influ- 
ence on the insurance market all over 
the world. The war has created and 
revived in practically every country all 
over the world, a feeling and spirt of 
patriotism and wish for self-support, 
which, in the insurance business, will 
create a demand for native insurance 
companies. 

Such demand can only be met by 
these native companies’. obtaining 
enormous reinsurance covers which 
again, in my mind, is going to create 
a demand for reinsurance facilities be- 
vond anything which has hitherto ex- 
isted. 

If we consider the position of the 
world’s reinsurance companies today, 
we shall find the number of reinsurance 
companies in the various countries to be 
as follows: Germany 37, France 7, Den- 
mark 7. Sweden 7. Austria 4, Switzer- 
land 4, Holland 4, England 4, Norway 2, 
Russia 2, Belgium 2, Italy 1, Portugal 1, 
and America none. 

In the above list of companies I men- 
tion only those transacting reinsurance 
business on an international scale, ex- 
cluding local corporations and smaller 
companies, transacting small local busi- 
ness. The above mentioned figures 
speak for themselves. 


Diamantidi Book. 
I have recently received a book, en- 


titled, “Handbook on Reinsurance” by 
A. N. Diamantidi, who is without doubt 
one of the greatest experts on interna- 
tional reinsurance business, a book 
which ought to be found in the library 
of every insurance company in the 
world. The book contains the most 
valuable information in all respects re- 
garding reinsurance, and I shall take 
the liberty to use some of the statistics 
mentioned in same, to illustrate what I 
am aiming at in the article, namely to 
draw attention to the importance of the 
reinsurance business for the purpose of 
increasing the co-operation between the 
insurance companies in the allied coun- 
tries by way of reciprocal reinsurance. 


The total premium income of the 
German reinsurance companies before 
the war reached the fabulous sum of 
approximately $100,000,000. The reserve 
fund of the German reinsurance com- 
panies amounted to approximately 
$125,000,000. : 

The largest reinsurance company in 
the world is the Munich Reinsurance 
Company, which was established in 
1880 with a capital of $300,000 only. This 
capital has been increased from year to 
year until in 1911 the company pos- 
sessed a paid-up capital of approxi 
mately $1,800,000. The premium income 
of this company alone was in 1914, ap- 
proximately $50,000,000. The prosper 
ity of this company can be realized by 
the fact that it commenced in 1881 by 
paying a dividend of 4 per cent which 
gradually rose each year, and the com- 
pany paid in 1915 a 40 per cent divi- 
dend. 

I mention these figures because one 
frequently hears the remark that retn- 
surance business is not worth the while. 


Facultative Business a “Tumor.” 


Naturally there are two kinds of re- 
insurance business. The one which is 
procured for the purpose of getting 
away with one’s losses to the detriment 
of the reinsurer. This kind of reinsur 
ance, which particularly flourishes in 
the so-called facultative reinsurance, 
which probably represents 25 per cent 
of all the marine insurance business 
transacted in London, is not reinsurance 
business at all. It is a tumor which 
ought to be eliminated from all reinsur- 
ance business. It is generally procured 
for the purpose of making a profit on 
the rates which is contrary to all sane 
principles of reinsurance. 

The other kind of reinsurance is that 
procured for the purpose of mutual co 
operation and to establish greater secur- 
ity by way of divided liability and under 
which arrangement both parties are 
running a fairly even possibility of mak- 
ing a profit. 

This latter class of reinsurance busi 
ness is and has been proved to be just 
as profitable and in many cases even 
more profitable than direct business 
and it is a business by which the future 
demand for reinsurance shall be met 
and beyond anything else in this country 
will have to be given the closest atten- 
tion. 

Mr. Diamantidi’s book contains some 
statistics of reinsurance companies £1V 
ing some very interesting details, some 
figures from which are found in the ac 
companying tables. 

I shall not comment on these figures 
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tween the direct companies and partly 


development of the Scandinavian mar- 


tion. 
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and reinsurance. 


I mentioned above that before the 
war, Germany was the world’s reinsur- 


somewhat into the foreground as a re- 
insurance market and much has been 
commented on the actual position and 


lieve is the case. I believe that 90 per 
cent. at least, of Scandinavian enterpri- 
ses are entirely Scandinavian. 


Another market which has not come 
to the foreground but which I firmly 


believe will be a very prominent rein- 
surance market in the future is France. 

One of the most surprising features 
as far as insurance business 
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In no field of indemnity is reinsur- 
ance more necessary than in marine 
underwriting. The size of the risks, 
whether hull or cargo, usually precludes 
the retention of more than a small 
amount of the original cover—and this 
entirely irrespective of whether the 
company is subject to the usual ten per 
cent. limit of risk. Hence, if it ba 
that American marine insurance is 
about to experience a great expansion 
due to after-the-war conditions, there 
must be a corresponding—indeed, much 
greater—expansion of reinsurance and 
retrocession facilities. 

Momentous Changes Wrought by War 

Not the least of the momentous 
changes wrought by the world war is 
the new importance of American direct 
marine cover. During that war, risks of 
this kind originating on. this side 
doubled, and then doubled, and doubled 
again, and—spite of coverage furnished 
by the War Risk Bureau—shippers were 
often put to it to get any cover at all. 
True, there has been a great expansion 
of marine insurance facilities. The re- 
cent report of the United States Ship- 
ping Board expansion 
thus: 


reviews such 
“Investigations show that the 
American marine insurance market 
has been very much extended and 
strengthened during the past four 
years owing to the incorporation of 
new American marine insurance 
companies and the establishment of 
marine departments in many of the 
strongest fire insurance companies. 
There are 74 American companies 
and 7 associations authorized to do 
in this country. 
There are also 35 foreign marine 
insurance companies authorized to 
do business in the United States.” 
It is, perhaps, too early yet to at- 
tempt to forecast what the demand 
will the immediate future, but 
some conditions may be set down as 
indicative of it. 


marine business 


be in 


Must Create American Merchant Marine 
Of first importance is the creation 
within a twelve month of a real Ameri- 
can merchant marine. What our 
commerce seekers have argued and 
plead for these sixty years—assistance 
by government in the building of ships 
needed for our American trade—the 
world war forced the government to sup- 
ply almost overnight. We now have 
scores of them—either ready 
or on the ways. It is unbelievable that 
the government in this land of individ- 
ualism’ will operate these ships, itself. 
It is unthinkable that they will be dis- 
posed of to foreign registry. We can, 
tnerefore, confidently expect that they 
Will shortly be turned over to Ameri- 
Can shipping corporations, and will 
soon be doing their peace-time work. 
Government As Insurer Will Retire 
Of importance, too, is the certain— 
as I view it—withdrawal from marine 


the ships 


underwriting by the government. Many 
have been frightened by the banshee of 
a continuance of cover through the War 
Risk Bureau. But the genius of our na- 
tion is against the operation by govern- 
ment of any business that can be as 
well, or better, done by private corpora- 
tions. And the verdict of the last elec- 
tion indicates the beginning of a great 
reaction against the government at 
Washington being—save in war times— 
the be-all and end-all of productive, of 
commercial, of social life. American 
finance, American business, American 
insurance—in short, American initiative 
—is in as little danger from the tepid 
Bolshevism of the New Republic as it is 
from the terrifying Bolshevism of the 
Investia. 
American Marine Underwriting 
Expansion Sure. 

If these be the conditions in the im- 
mediate future as to two particulars of 
vast and vital moment, and there be had 
in mind also the need, for a considerable 
time at least, by both ally and enemy 
peoples of large commodity shipments 
out of our surplus, a great expansion of 
American marine insurance underwrit- 
ing seems sure. 

To meet it properly, there must 


be more insurers, domestic and 
foreign, as well. 
To meet it adequately, there 


must be an even greater Increase 
in re-insurers. 
To accomplish speedily the re- 
quired addition to our facilities, 
changes in our laws and depart- 
mental practices seem necessary. 
Insurance Commissione-s Act in Matter 

One such change is already in the 
making. It will greatly enlarge the 
recognized supply of American marine 
underwriters. In one of its aspects it is, 
from the viewpoint of American insur- 


ance politics, almost revolutionary. I re- 


fer to the recent action of the National 
Association of Insurance Commission- 
ers in adopting and recommending the 
immediate passage of a uniform reinsur 
ance law by legislatures of the 
States. 

In the past, our State 
viewed reinsurance from widely differ- 
ent angles. In a majority of them—like, 
say, Connecticut and California—the di- 
rect writer could reinsure where it 
would and get credit for the reserve 
representing the cession. In the other 
States, the practice varied from that of 
some which, on application by the direct 
writer, permitted cessions to non- 
authorized companies, provided they 
were authorized in some other State, to 
that of a few States which prohibited 
and penalized the cession of a local zisk 
save to an insurer locally authorized. 
The New York practice has been to per- 
mit such cessions, even to unauthorized 
reinsurers of foreign country origin, 
provided no credit was taken by the 
direct writer either in reserve or on 
taxes. In short, nineteen—and, perhaps, 
two or three more—States have for 


the 


laws have 


luany years had laws of different kinds, 
and trequently of conflicting provisions; 
each of whicu compelled, however, tne 
jocal authorization of reinsurance com- 
panies if such companies were to secure 
tne more desirable treaties—this, with 
all the consequent detail and expense. 

Altogether an unnecessary and cnaotic 
condition. Clearly, too, one considerably 
responsible for our notorious failure to 
build up an American reinsurance sys 
tem. 

Uniform Re-insurance Law Proposed. 

The uniform proposal is, in effect, in 
two parts: 

First, a repeal of all statutes—for in- 
stance, those of Massachusetts, Pennsyl 
vania and North Carolina—which pro- 
hibit or penalize the cession of local 
risks save to locally licensed com- 
panies. 

Second, the establishment of a nation- 
wide reinsurance policy, through the en- 
actment of the following uniform law: 

“Sec. —. Every insurer authorized 
to issue policies in this State may 
reinsure in any other insurer anv 
part or all of any risk or risks, other 
than life, assumed by it; but such 

reinsurance, unless effected (a) 

with an insurer authorized to issue 

policies in this State or (b) with an 
insurer similarly authorized in an- 
other State, territory or district of 
the United States and showing the 
same standards of solvency and 
meeting the same statutory and de- 
partmenta] regulations which would 
be required or prescribed of such 
insurer were it at the time of such 
reinsurance authorized in this State 
to issue policies covering risks of 
the same kind or kinds as those re- 
insured, shall notreduce the taxes 
to be paid by or the reserve or oth- 
er liability to be charged to the 
ceding insurer; provided that noth- 
ing in this section shall be con- 
strued to permit a ceding insurer 
any reduction of taxes through rein- 
surance effected with an unauthor- 
ized insurer. In case such reinsur- 
ance is effected with an insurer so 
authorized or so recognized for rein 
surance in this State, the ceding in- 
surer shall thereafter be charged on 
the gross premium basis with an 
unearned premium liability repre- 
senting the proportion of such obli- 
gation retained by it, and the in- 
surer to which the business is ceded 
shal] be charged with an unearned 
premium liability representing the 
proportion of such obligation ceded 
to it caleulated in the same way. 
The two parties to the transaction 


shall together carry the same re 

serve as the ceding insurer would 

have carried had it retained the 

risk.” 

The suggested law contains three 
other paragraphs, but they are unim 


portant in the present discussion. 


Patterned After Existing State Laws 
This uniform proposal is—except for 


the notable innovation indicated in 
ciause (b)—a re-enactment of existing 
law in several States, for instance, 


those of Massachusetts, New York and 
North Carolina, and a recognition, so far 
as credits for cessions are allowed, of 
the departmental requirements of a 
dozen or more other States which en- 
force the authorized reinsurance rule. 
The advantage of its enactment gen 
erally rests only in its uniform charac- 
ter and in the fixing by it of definite 
statutory reserve rules. 

But clause (b) is something dierent. 
It puts into our law, for the first time, 


a dislinclion, irom ine = supervisory 
slauapolnt, between direct writing anu 
reilsuring, in tuat, as Lo Lhe latter, the 
license OL but one State (woich may or 
may not be the State of the risk or of 
tne dizect writer) is required if the 
direct writer is to take credit for the 


reserve on the _ cession. This is 
recognized reinsurance, as set olf 
against authorized reinsurance. True, 


as the Clause is phrased, a recognized 
reinsurer must measure up, in powers, 
deposits, assets, and the like, to the re 
quirements of the state of highest 
standards; but it need not be admitted 
there, and its expenses and accounting 
practices are affected accordingly. The 
vital matter, however, is that, for the 
first time in our American insurance 
history, certain important States have 
consented to abandon, as to reinsurance, 
the old rule of sovereignty and super 
vision. Perhaps, later, we shall see 
other changes of a like character. 

Some Changes Rejected by Commis- 

sioners. 

One change already proposed was re- 
jected by the commissioner body. I re 
fer to the suggestion that a distinction 
be made between reinsurance compa- 
nies, per se, and so-called retrocession 
companies. It was urged that the capi 
tal and surplus requirements of the lat- 
ter class of insurers be considerably 
reduced, with corresponding provisions 
making the permitted cessions to them 
but a small percentage of the original 
cession to the primary reinsurer. 

Another proposal—likewise rejected— 
was that, as to reinsurance, the tax laws 
of the States be so modified as to pre- 
vent what is now at times a doubling, 
and more, of the premium tax collected 
on a given risk. This change is highly 
desirable; but, in the present chaotic 
condition of our State tax laws, it was 
not thought possible to undertake it. 

Action Big Step Forward. 

Thus, in the present proposal, a great 
step forward has been taken. It 
should result in the early formation of 
domestic reinsurance and retrocession 
companies, as Well as in the entry of 
fcreign companies of the same clags, 
whose share in the American market is 
now either nil or much limited by the 
natural preference of American direct 
writers to place their treaties with re 
insurers—either domestic or foreign 
who are authorized and have deposits 
and assets within the United States. It 
will greatly benefit reinsurers already 
authorized here, in that, after its adop- 
tion, they will be subject to the law of 
but one State, and need not retain their 
licenses in other States. It will be of 
even more benefit to the direct writing 
companies, in that it will furnish a 
greatly increased supply of dependable 
authorized or recognized reinsurance, 
and thus obviate the present necessity 
of dealing with reinsurers who do not 
always Measure up to our American 
standards. 

Of course, the proposal was primarily 
advanced because of the notable 
shrinkage in fire reinsurance facilities, 
due to the ousting of the German com- 
panies, nearly two years ago. But the 
new law will be equally applicable to 
marine risks. And, in the coming ex 
pansion of marine insurance needs, It 
should aid greatly in supplying facilities 
to meet such needs. 

At any rate, we have taken a step of 
far-reaching potentiality. After-the-war 
marine reinsurance, in greatly increased 
quantity, either from authorized or 
from recognized companies, should 
shortly be a fact. 
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Marine Insurance Personalities in London 





By A. W. COX, Managing Director Stone & Cox, Insurance Publishers, London 











Readers of this journal will hardly 
need to be informed that marine ins.r- 
ance is a business which demands, very 
definitely, certain characteristics and 
abilities. In order to become a success- 
tul underwriter, the aspirant must pos- 
sess a very thorough knowledge of all 
that pertains to shipping, and an ac- 
quaintance with the nature and condi- 
tions of the miscellaneous trades whicn 
contribute to the water-borne traffic of 
the world. Then he must have wonder- 
ful powers of concentration, the ability 
to calculate the risks attending upon 
cach particular venture ut the moment 
that it is presented to him. A broker's 
lip is placed before the underwriter, 
and the broker waits; while behind 
that broker there may be—there gen- 
erally is—a string of others standing in 
attitudes which express to the discern- 
ing eye the various degrees of patience, 
or impatience, with which they await 
the opportunity to take their turn. On 
the slip there are the merest outlines 
of the risk, and ‘between its lines the 
underwriter must fill in from his own 
knowledge all the pros and _ cons. 
Whether it be a shipment of canned 
goods by a crack Atlantic liner, or a 
cargo of coals in some worn-out old col 
lier; a line on a well-managed fleet of 
liners, or on an old sailing vessel of 
dcubtful reputation traversing danger- 
ous routes; the underwriter has to 
weigh it all up in the space of a few 
minutes, and take his plunge accora- 
ingly. 

Underwriter—Born or Made—Which? 


It has been said that an underwriter 
is born and not made; but one of Lon- 
don’s most successful insurance men, 
Sir Edward Mountain, has placed on 
record his disagreement with that 
maxim, and there seems to be a lot!in 
his theory that with patient and thor- 
ough study accompanied with some 
natural aptitude, perhaps the position 
of a successful underwriter is possible 
of attainment by ordinary individuals. 
Even so, it follows that those who have 
received the training necessary for the 
fulfilment of the functions of such a 
post, and who have become persons of 
repute in the marine insurance world, 
should have very strongly marked char- 
acteristics. 

Nicholls Wizard With Figures 

One of the best examples of this is 
to be found in the personality of the 
present chairman of the Institute of 
London Underwriters, E. F. Nicholls, 
the underwriter of the London Assur- 
ance Corporation. The first impression 
which one gains on acquaintance with 
Mr. Nicholls. is of a man of keen and 
rapid thought, firm nerve and strong 


Dutch 
East Indies 
Want American Co.’s 


CL. M. S. van Sluyters, representing 
Six Dutch East Indies insurance com- 
ranies and eight Netherlands insurance 
companies, is visiting San Francisco 
or his way to Chicago and New York, 
and thence via London to Holland. 
While in America it is Mr. van Sluyters’ 
aim to look for some strong American 
surance companies that would join 
the underwriting activities of his firm 
In Batavia, Rast Indies. 

Mr. van Sluyters’ firm has the larg- 
€st marine business in the Dutch East 


wall. Later it may be discovered tnat 
ué has 4 warveluous way with ngures 
which will leave most of us gasping. A 
tew direct and searching ques.uons, 
perhaps a caustic reMark, sOmetUmes 
uu hesitation, a statement of the 
amount which will be accepted, and tne 
thing is done. ‘That is if one is pro- 
vided with a risk which is sufficiently 
commendable; but cajolery is useless. 
Broad Vision—Liberal Underwriter 

Quite another figure is presented by 
one whose absence from the circle of 
underwriters is much regretted. It is 
hard to think of the Commercial Union 
without associating with it the kindly 
personality of R. T. Jones, whose resig- 
nation from the underwriting chair of 
that company is of recent date. A 
bulky figure of a man, with a leonine 
head and rugged appearance, he was re- 
nowned for his kindliness to everyone 
who showed a desire to grapple with 
the intricacies of marine insurance. He 
was possessed of a breadth of view 
which led him to accept business for 
reasons which would be outside the un- 
derstanding of many; believing that 
his native town (native, at least, in the 
sense that he was commercially born 
in it) should hold its own in marine 
insurance, and hating to see anything 
with good in it going beyond its bor- 
ders. It has been said that he fol- 
lewed one of the most prominent fig- 
ures in the underwriting world, past or 
present, and that his achievement was 
that of adding laurels to the list of un- 
derwriters. 


Keen, Genial and Confidential 


Yet another type is to be found in 
the person of H. P. Hines, of the Royal 
Exchange Assurance Corporation. His 
clear-cut features denote great keen- 
ness and determination, in spite of the 
lines of humor and geniality. His con- 
fidential manner is most disarming, 
and he shows a most unpleasant mem- 
ory for things which the broker would 
fain forget. It is, of course, quite kind 
of one to give him the offer of the 
business, but although he hates to re- 
mind one of it, there are certain at- 
tributes which make the rate absurdly 
small, and the risk not quite so good 
as it might be. Anyhow, perhaps It 
might be worth trying under certain 
conditions. Even jf those conditions 
make it impossible to get there, any 
feeling of annoyance is impossible. 


.Labeled “Tough Nut” 

One of the best “leads” of the pres- 
ent market, is Mr. Roberts of the Brit- 
ish & Foreign. He is generally de- 
scribed by brokers as a “tough nut,” 
and perhaps the title is not inapt. That 
certainly is the impression which is 


Indies and is in fact the pioneer of the 
insurance business in this territory, 
where it was established originally in 
1832. The firm is represented in all 
cities in the Far East. 

Mr. van Sluyters states that the 
Islands are extraordinarily rich in raw 
materials and that there is a great In- 
terest exhibited locally in American 
capital and initiative, his people being 
most desirous of securing both of these 
for the development of their natural 
resources. During the war, the ship- 
ring business, of course, has been 
much restricted for lack of bottoms, 
but it is anticipated that with the in- 
crease of the American merchant ma- 
rine this difficulty will be removed and 


ieft un the mind by appearance, and cer- 
tainiy were 1s no greater expert in the 
unde: writing Chair. 10 enjoy a svuua- 
ing reputation is not always hard, but 
to be accorded respect by men of lead- 
ing in one’s own protession is siguifi- 
cunt of more than ordinary genius. 
Here again is noticeable the strength vu! 
character, and keenness of insight 
which go to make the successful under- 
writer: and if first impressions seem 
to point to a somewhat hostile attitude, 
that idea is dispelled on _ closer 
acquaintance. 


Versatile, Graceful and Tactful 


EK. L. Jacobs, underwriter of the Alli- 
ance Assurance Company, and deputy 
chairman of the Institute of London Un- 
derwriters, is one of the most popular 
figures in this portrajt gallery. A fine 
type of his race, he possesses the great 
advantages of a charming manner, 
great personal gifts, and considerable 
business acumen, Without wasting 
words, he yet contrives to get into any 
conversation a graceful form of speech, 
and this together with a deep, musical 
voice, and a pleasant genial manner, 
makes a most pleasing impression. 
Mr. Jacobs has been only a compara- 
tively short time in office, but it is al- 
ready apparent that he will be one of 
the successes among’ underwriters. 
His close acquaintance with and fluency 
in the French language, has made it 
possible for him to do real service in 
connection with the relations between 
London and its French neighbors and 
contemporaries. 


No Market for “Duds” 


One more of these impressions; that 
must be of H. F. Kingdon, of the Ma- 
rine Insurance Company, not by any 
means the least because mentioned last. 
One would not care to put before this 
gentleman anything in the nature of a 
“dud,” because one would know that 
there would be nothing doing. ‘Terse in 
utterance, concise to a fault, right there 
every time, that is Mr. Kingdon. Al- 
though the appointment to the chair 
has only come to this gentleman re- 
cently, the chief burden of the com- 
pany’s responsibilities has fallen upon 
him since the outbreak of war, when 
as deputy to Mr. R. B. Lemon, the 
work devolved mainly on him owing 
to his chief’s taking up arduous duties 
in connection with the Government War 
Risks Scheme. The great success which 
the Marine Company has achieved in 
recent years must therefore be largely 
credited to Mr. Kingdon, whose per- 
sonality comprises unusual powers of 
concentration, with great lucidity of 
thought and expression. 


trade relations between the Pacific 
Coast and the Dutch East Indies will 
increase to a high watermark never be- 
fore reached. With the increase of 
trade, will come a corresponding in- 
crease in the volume of premium in- 
come from the marine underwriting de- 
partments of insurance companies. 


Dropped German Companies 


Before the war a Marine association 
of the various insurance companies en- 
gaged in business in the East Indies 
exerted an excellent influence on the 
transaction of business and making of 
retes, but this was discontinued be- 
cause the British companies, which 
were members thereof, objected to the 





Courageous, Energetic, Unusual Ability 

We have already mentioned one name 
which, although it cannot now be in- 
cluded among those of underwriters, has 
figured prominently in that community 
in the past. The reference, of course, 
is to Sir Edward Mountain, chairman, 
and one-time underwriter of the Brit- 
ish Dominions. The wonderful success 
of that comparatively young but great 
company is one of the features of Lon- 
don insurance affairs. It must not be 
forgotten that the British Dominions 
was originally a marine company only, 
and that the other branches are merely 
the outcome of that enterprise which 
has been such a marked feature in its 
progress. Those who knew Sir Edward 
Mountain before he had attained his 
present position in insurance matters 
remember that the personal qualities 
which have built up this monument of 
business genius were always apparent. 
The rapidity of thought and enormous 
energy of the man were bound to ar 
rive, and when these were added to a 
wide knowledge and great courage, it 
is not surprising that Sir Edward has 
contrived to make himself one of the 
leading figures in a business which 
makes large demands upon all those 
characteristics. 

“Sportsmen—Fine Fellows” 

An insurance man remarked to the 
writer recently, that all company un- 
derwriters were absolute autocrats, but 
that Lloyd’s men were “sportsmen—fine 
fellows!" With the latter part of the 
remark we should have no wish to quar- 
rel but the inference is hardly fair. 
The difference between a Lloyd’s un- 
derwriter and that of a company is 
marked. The respective positions as 
regards the show of business is en- 
tirely different because a company al- 
ways has a considerable amount of bus- 
iness quite apart from the brokers who 
are disposed to deal with it, while at 
Lloyd's all business comes _ through 
brokers. There are also certain other 
attributes of the matter which are quite 
obvious, but which it is no part 
of the present article to deal with. 
But all underwriters must have some of 
the sporting instinct, and if it were not 
so it is difficult to see how some bus. 
iness would ever be placed. When it is 
remembered that many of the leading 
company underwriters have been men 
taken from Lloyd's, the remark ap- 
pears to fall rather flat. 

It is safe to say that marine insur- 
ance in London is in the hands of men 
of great insight, who may be safely 
looked to at this critical time to carry 
on the business in accordance with past 
records—so greatly to the credit of 
British commercial enterprise. 


connection with the association of two 
German companies and finally with- 
drew for this reason. At the present 
time there are no German companies 
doing a marine business in Java, and it 
is believed that after the war the asso- 
ciation will resume its activities on a 
new basis, probably minus the element 
ot German marine insurance Kultur 

It is Mr. van Sluyters’ aim in visit- 
ing American centers of marine under- 
writing to get in touch, not only with 
the trade situation in America, but to 
establish uniform and profitable rates. 
He states that after the war trade 
should develop very extensively bve- 
tween the Dutch East Indies and 
America. 
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GETTING AND HANDLING A 
VOLUME OF GOOD MARINE AND 
TRANSPORTATION BUSINESS 


HEN all has been said it 

is service in getting and 
holding business that attracts 
agents to an insurance compa- 
ny. An ordinary connection may 
be serviceable and satisfactory 
to some agents—but if that con- 
nection is based upon common 
or indifferent service you may 
be missing the full potential 
force of specialized departmen- 
tal service. 


Marine and ‘Transportation 
insurance, as conducted by the 
Hartford, has unlimited possi- 
bilities. 

This organization is a large 
one. It is an aggregation of spe- 
cialists. Its departments work 
for you as a unit on big prob- 
lems, yet each has its specialized 
field, in charge of men trained to 


service; practical underwriters, 
every one of them, who know- 
ingly and feelingly labor in a 
common cause. 


Because the Hartford does a 
big business it knows the prob- 
lems and difficulties you are 
overcoming. The Hartford will 
work with vou, not against you. 
It is growing because its service 
satisfies both agents and policy- 
holders. 


Our preference is to work 
with the agents of other depart- 
ments of this organization; men 
who know the established busi- 
ness policies of the Company 
and its purpose and who seek a 
Marine and Transportation con- 
nection. In some cities the Hart- 
ford can serve agents of ability 
with desirable business to place. 


Correspondence welcomed. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Marine and Transportation Department 


C. S. TIMBERLAKE, General Agent 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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New Point Established in Marine Insurance Law 


Supreme Court of the United States Held That When a Charter Party Containing the Usual Warranty of Sea- 
worthiness Was Signed in the Name of a Firm of Agents by a Member of the Firm Who Was Part Owner of 
the Vessel, that the Warranty Was His Personal Contract for Which He is Not Entitled Under the Act of 
June 26, 1884, to a Limitation of Liability—Decision Affirms Judgment of Circuit Court of Appeals 








ee 








This is a libel brought by the Benner 


Line against the Pendleton brothers 
upon a Charter party purporting to be 
made between “Pendleton Bros., agents 
of the schooner ‘Edith Olcott’” and 
the libellant, and signed “Pendleton 
Brothers.” The ground of the suit is 
that the vessel] was unseaworthy at the 
beginning of the voyage and that by 
reason thereof she sank and her en- 
tire cargo was lost. Both Courts be- 
low held that the unseaworthiness was 
proved, and on the evidence that ques- 
tion may be laid on one side. As one 
of the Pendleton brothers was not in- 
terested in the vessel he was dismissed 
from the suit without objection. The 
other, the petitioner, who signed the 
frm name, being a part owner, was 
held by the District Court to be bound 
by the warranty of seaworthiness con- 
tained in the contract, but entitled to 
the statutory limitation of liability. 
Act of June 26, 1884, c. 121, Sec. 18; 25 
Stat. 57. 210 Fed. Rep. 67. The 
cuit Court of Appeals held that 
statute did not cover the case. 217 
Fed. Rep. 497. 183 C. C. A. 349. A 
decree was entered against the peti- 
tioner for the total loss. Both Courts 
agreed that the Benner Line although 
owning none of the cargo was entitled 
to sue for the loss of it and this 
proposition and the matter of the ap- 
plicability of the Act of 1884 are the 
two questions argued here. 


Uit- 
the 


The ground on which the right of 
the Benner Line to recover the value 
of the cargo is denied is that the 


anomalous doctrine by which a bailee 


can recover the value of goods that 


he does not own (The Beaconsfield, 158 
U. S. 503, 507), stands on the bailment, 
and that here there was no bailment to 
the Benner Line. The charter party 
provides that bills of lading be signed 
without prejudice to the charter. The 
bills of lading were signed by the 


master or agents of the vessel (the 
Benner Line), and, it is contended, 
bound only the vessel. The charter 


was not a demise of the ship, and it 
may be assumed, as the Dill of lading 
seems to assume, that the technical 
possession of the goods was in the 
ship owners, since they remained in 
possession of the ship. The Benner 
Line has not paid or been called upon 
to pay anything to the owners of the 
cargo, but brings this suit at the re- 
quest of the underwriters on the same, 
who have paid for the loss. 

But as was observed by the Courts 
below, the Benner Line held itself out 
tc the public 
solicited and received the merchandise 
that it offered to transport, by accept- 
ance of such merchandise 
to be answerable for the transporta- 
tion, chartered the vessels to carry 
what it received, employed the steve- 
dores who put it aboard, fixed and re- 
ceived the freight and signed or had 
the bills of lading signed in its office. 
It determined the vessel on which the 


as a common carrier, 


contracted 


cargo should go as against the own- 
ers of it or of the ship. The cargo 
went in the space it had hired. We 


agree with the lower Courts that the 
Benner Line did not disappear from its 
contract to carry the goods when the 


bills of lading were signed and that it 


would have 
owners, or to 


been answerable to the 
the insurance compa- 
nies when they became subrogated to 
the owners’ rights, if they had elected 
to sue it. The owners of the 
had the seaworthiness of 
the ship to the charterer, of course, in 
contemplation that a cargo would be 
shipped as to which they would be lia- 
ble in some form, Wherever in theory 
of law the technical may 
have been, we do not perceive why the 
charterer should be denied full -dam- 
ages upon the express contract when 
its liability over also was determined 
by contract exactly as was expected. 
The ground upon which bailees have 
been allowed to recover the full value 
of goods from wrongdoers has been 
stated for centuries to be their lability 


vessel 
warranted 


possession 


over. Y. B. 9 Ed. IV, 34, pl. 9, is an 
example of what has been repeated 
from that day to this. See Brewster 


v. Warner, 136 Mass. 57, 59. Whatever 
may be the inadequacy, in history or 
theory, of the applied to 
torts, it applies with real force to con 
tract relations like those in this case. 
The whole hardly more 
than technical there is doubt 
that this represents the 
owners’ brought 
at the request of the insurers who have 


reason as 


question is 
as no 
suit really 
interests since it is 
paid the loss. 

On the proposition that the petition- 
er is entitled to limit his liability un- 
der the Act of 1884 it is urged that the 
ast is an absolute limit, irrespective of 
privity or knowledge, in regard to con- 
torts, and that this 
the petitioner at 


tracts as well as 


contract, if it bound 


all, did so only as an indirect result of 
its execution. The last point is hardly 
intelligible. The petitioner signed the 
charter with the name _ Pendleton 
Brothers, which included himself, and 
apart from the fact that although de- 
scribed as agents the Pendleton broth- 
ers purport to be contracting parties, 
if we look only to the principals the 


petitioner was one of them as part 
owner of the vessel. The contract was 
between human beings and the peti- 


tioner by his own act knowingly made 
himself a party to an under- 
taking for the seaworthiness of the 
ship. That the statute does not limit 
liability for the persona] acts of the 
owners done with knowledge is estab- 
lished by Richardson v. Harmon, 
U. S. 96. It that case, 
page 106, that Sec. 18 leaves the owne> 
“liable for his own fault, neglect and 
contracts.” The principle was held to 
apply to contracts less personal than 
this in Great Lakes Towing Co. v. Mill 


express 


999 
one 


was said in 


Transportation Co., 155 Fed. Rep. 11, 
and in The Loyal, 204 Fed. Rep. 930. 
We are not disposed to disturb the 


very strong and deliberate intimations 
of Richardson v. Harmon in their ap- 
plication to the present case. It is 
said that the owners did their best to 
make the seaworthy and that 
if it was not so the failure was wholly 
without the privity or knowledge of 
the petitioner. But that is not the ma- 
terial question in the case of a war- 
ranty. the petitioner can be 
discharged from his contract altogether 
he must answer for the breach whether 
for it or not. 


vessel 


Unless 


he was to blame 


























J. J. McGIVNEY 
Automobile Insurance Co. 





WILLIAM H. McGEE 


Wm. H. McGee & Co, 
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S. D. McCOMB 
S. D. McComb & Co. 





C. STEENDAL 
Northern Underwriting Agency, Inc, 
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How Co-operation 


Will Be Worked Out 

















During 1918 the principle of co-opera- 
tion has gained much headway among 
the marine offices and a definite sched- 
ule covering all phases of the business 
is expected to be worked out in the 
near future. 

Prominent underwriters and brokers 
have frequently during the year urged 
the adoption of various forms of co-op- 
eration and all underwriting offices in 
September adopted through the National 
Board of Marine Underwriters uniform 
rules regarding underwriting hours, etc. 

The American Hull Association in par- 
ticular has been very active in the in- 
terests of co-operation. Sub-committees 
have been appointed and frequent meet- 
ings are held. 

A recent meeting resulted in a deci- 
sion to continue the rating of hulls and 
to extend the activities of the associa- 
tion to the greatest possible extent. 
The association, through sub-committees 
to be appointed, will confer with under. 
writers and brokers interested in special 
features and endeavor to overcome fea- 
tures resulting from past pressure of 
business. 

Marine insurance being a 
business naturally has many angles of 
apparent conflict of interest. The self- 
ish element is present in this business 
as well as in all others and the develop- 
ment of competition through the advent 
of new underwriters has not been alto- 
gether pleasant to some of the older 
offices. Such an attitude, of course, is 
very shortsighted and will only result 
in stifling the advantages that might be 
obtained by free and generous co-opera- 
tion rather than attempts at obstruction 
arising out of selfish motives. It is the 
belief of a number of underwriters that 
the Hull Association cannot continue un- 
less there is a larger degree of co-opera- 
tion with shipowners; that is, with the 
brokers whose duty it is to safeguard 
the interests of shipowners. 


complex 


Co-ordination Committee’s Wok 


Complaints have been made to the 
effect that the Hull Association’s action 
in connection with rates has frequently 
been very arbitrary. This may be 
so to a certain extent, but there is 
much to be said on behalf of the As- 
sociation. It has been dealing with 
very difficult situations and against 
very strong and at times unjustly 
critical opposition on the part of 
brokers. There is no doubt in the 
minds of those who thoroughly under- 
stand the situation but that co-operation 
between underwriters and_ brokers 
representing shipowners is not only pos- 
sible but highly desirable in the interest 
of all concerned and that if there be 
more free and frank discussions be- 
tween brokers and companies much of 
the danger in the situation will be re- 
moved. The impending action of the 
Co-ordination Committee, composed of 
brokers and underwriters, appointed 


some months ago, will no doubt take 
care of the principal feature that has 
seriously threatened the life of the As- 


sociation through the adoption of a new 
method of issuing time policies. This 
new plan, while not fully developed, will 
probably provide for the issuance of a 
single policy upon a vessel or fleet 
which policy will be signed by all the 
companies participating. 
Labor Saving Necessary. 

The immense advantage and_ saving 
of labor is apparent, but the greatest 
advantage of the plan, if adopted, is that 
it will eliminate completely the main 
cause of Association difficulties, namely, 
the inadvertent issuing by some com- 
panies of policies upon terms, or at 
rates, different from terms and rates 
generally adopted by Hull Association 
Companies. The single policy will in- 
sure absolute uniformity of contract on 
the part of al] underwriters and doubt 
ami suspicion of unfair practices, which 
naturally follow errors, will be elimi- 
nated. The benefits to brokers will be 
material because they will be able to 
secure all policies on a given ship or 
fleet within a reasonable time. They 
will not be under the necessity of check- 
ing and rechecking vast numbers of 
policies, and premiums will be collected 
with greater promptness. ‘Bookkeeping 
work will be greatly reduced through 
the elimination of inevitable errors 
arising out of the issuance of many poli- 
cies on the same risk by many offices. 
Premium accounts will be up to date, 
resulting in less difficulty between 
brokers and companies and material ad- 
vantages in the matter of collections. 


To Eliminate Detail. 


In addition to the suggestions aiming 
at the elimination of detail and the con- 
sequent trail of errors resulting in more 
detail, what seems to be a reasonable 
suggestion has been made on behalf of 
brokers, namely, that the Hull Associa- 
tion when considering the advisory 
rating of vessels adopt an attitude of 
greater frankness, that is, whenever 
practicable brokers should be permitted 
to enter into the discussions that pre- 
cede the naming of rates, thus avoiding 
the appearance of what has been termed 
“star chamber” proceedings. Of course 
it will not always be practicable or fair 
for underwriters to reveal completely 
the reasons for their attitude with re- 
spect to some risks because they are at 
times influenced by the conditions af- 
fecting other fleets and they must re- 
main as neutral as practicable, espe- 
cially in connection with fleets of a 
similar character engaged in a similar 
trade. 

At times the management of a fleet 
is a material factor in underwriters’ 
minds when considering rates. Naturally 
criticism of management cannot always 
be made in the presence of the manage- 
ment or the management’s representa- 
tive. namely, the broker, but there is a 
decided change in the attitude of under- 
writers and it is believed that in future 
there will be much more free discussion 
with brokers respecting the merits of 
various fleets than has heretofore pre- 
vailed. 

To Establish Bureau 


Some of the most important matters 
to be dealt with by the new sub-com- 
mittees are the permanent employment 
of not less than three surveyors capable 
of making intelligent reports on all 
classes of hulls; the organization of a 





Comparison of 
Prices In Ship Yards 


Issued to Marine Insurance Men by the Insurance Company 
of North America, Philadelphia. 

















Some idea of the tremendous in- 
crease in shipyard prices which means, 
of course, larger claims, can be gauged 
by the following comparisons of labor 
prices, which were recently compiled by 
the Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica, 1914-1918 prices being set side by 
side: 
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— : Per day 
Smith a MOET $10.00 $20.00 
Large Smith fire..... 15.00 30.00 
Extra blacksmith 
eee he 3.25 7.20 
Boilermakers Remeseets 4.50 9. 
CSPPONES «6s 50080005005 4.50 9. 
Caulker irre rere 4.50 9.0) 
Coppersmith .......... 4.50 9 
os captngn oe AC Eee 6.00 13.20 
Electrician ..,....0... 4.50 10.00 
Ironworkers .......... 4.50 9) 
Joiners_ pee vneca beeen 4.50 9) 
MEOCTIMIMES co oesesecces 4.50 9.60 
Machinists’ helpers.. 3.25 7.20 
Patternmaker ......... 5.80 11.20 
a 4.50 9.6 
PERE sxcevenpasincen 4.50 9A 
Rigger Wier eeiepaneearees 4.50 9.0) 
Tinsmith inpjaestintane 4.50 96 
F OFEMUN «sess eeeeeeee, 5.50 11.2 


statistical bureau in charge of a com- 
petent paid statistician; an arrange- 
ment to furnish the Association with 
important facts and figures relating to 
hulls insured by Association members. 
These figures to cover a period of not 
less than three years prior to 1919. The 
compiling of a complete list of all ves- 
sels that have been or which may be of- 
fered in the New York marine insurance 
market. 

It is the idea of underwriters that 
New York should be made a real and 
thorough Hull insurance market and it 
is hoped that by a reasonable degree of 
co-operation between all interested par- 
ties the New York market may be made 
of sufficient importance to compare rea- 
sonably well with London or any other 
Continenta] Hull insurance market. 


Shipowners Ready to Help. 


The sentiment of shipowners and 
particularly of bankers interested in 
mortgages on ships, is growing strongly 
in favor of an American policy. In 
future when our merchant marine has 
developed to the great degree indicated 
by present shipbuilding plans, the in- 
surance of American hulls will be the 
equal if not actually the greatest of any 
class of insurance the world over and it 
behooves American marine insurance 
companies and American marine brok- 
ers not to lose sight of the possibilities 
of that future, but rather to so order 
their affairs in relation to possiblities 
that the greatest advantage may ac 
crue to them rather than to foreign 
insurance elements. 

It is unseemly to contemplate a hnge 
American merchant marine, involving 
literally many hundreds of millions in 
values, being dependent to any great ex- 
tent upon foreign insurers. All past 
“hide bound” methods and all the petti- 
ness of individual jealousies must be 
eliminated if the New York market is to 
become a real world market. There is 
sufficient American enterprise. Ameri- 
can talent and American capital to take 
care of this branch of American busi- 
ness if the methods of un-American ob- 
structionists are foreseen and fore- 
stalled. 


Machine Tools 


Per day 
ee eer $6.00 $8.00 
ae 6.00 8.00 
Angle, machine ...... 8.00 16.00 
Mit CIVSEL ci c.c0c00 8.00 10.00 

Per hour 
Acetylene welder .... 8.00 10.00 
Acetylene cutter ..... 5.00 6.25 

Per day 
Annealing machine .. 10.00 20.00 
Bending furnace 40.00 64.00 


SS eee 8.00 8.00 





Boring bar (large)... 12.00 24.00 
Boring bar (small)... 10.00 20.00 
ee yee 6.50 16.00 
Boring mill (large).. 12.00 32.00 
Boring mill (small)... 10.00 24.00 
Chanrel cutter 8.00 16.00 
Countersink denkonsee 6.50 16.00 
Drill Givge) ...... a 9.00 20,00 
Drill (small) ... 6.50 16,00 
Electric drill ........ 6.00 8.40 
Per hour 
Electric welder ...... 10.00 
Per day 
a eee 20.00 30.00 
Forge (large) ........ 15.00 30.00 
Forge (small) ........ 10.00 20.00 
Per hour 
eee rere 5.00 6.25 
| ere 8.00 10.00 
Per day 
Grindins machine .... _ 16.00 
Key seater ........... 6.50 16.00 
BA. scondterscevestan 6.50 16.00 
Eatme fete ...s¢00000 10.00 28.00 
Per hour 
RAMEN <n cicscnesionves 5.00 6.00 
Per day 
Milling machine ..... 8.00 24.00 
Oil furnace ........+. 40.00 64.00 
Pipecutter (large) 12.00 24.00 
Pipecutter (small) .. 9.00 16.00 
Plate rolls (large).... 30.00 52.00 
Plate rolls (small).... 10.00 24.00 
Plate rolls (medium) 20.00 32.00 
Punch and shears.... 8.00 24.00 
Plate planer ........; 20.00 32.00 
BE nicicacwcineces 6.50 16.0 
OE Sassi yiawenss 6.50 24.00 
Steam hammer ...... 6.00 20.00 
Steam «nd those for 

WORDLE  éék40002% 5.00 
Valve seating = ma- 

Ce atwrstewenen 8.00 20.00 
Wood working ma- 

Pe Anscaedewsane 8.00 20.00 
Planer (large) ....... 10,00 24.00 
PE: -serasuckinsnes 6.50 16.00 
Coll SPORE scvsiccrccs 6.50 16.00 

ocking Charges 1,500 Tons and Over. 
rrr ee ; 10 16 
, MTOM eee 08 14 
Minimum charge .......eceeseseeeees $100.00 
Add 5% compensation to labor charges 


A PLAINT FROM CALKINS 





Discusses a Bill of Lading Situation 
Which Caused Concern To 
Southern Insurance Men 





Fred (C. Calkins, general agent of the 
marine departments of the Hanover 
and St. Paul, who in addition to his 
other duties issues a snappy little pa- 
per called “Florida Chit Chat,’’ makes 
these observations regarding a _ de- 
velopment in the business—develop- 
ment with the reverse English twist: 

“The last blow (that would have 
killed father only he was already about 
dead) was the inclusion in the bills 
of lading handed out by the Atlantic 
Coast Steam Ship Lines (Southern Pa- 
cific, Mallory, Ocean S. S. Co., Clyde. 
Merchants & Miners, etc.) of protec- 
tion to the shipper against marine 
perils as well as war risk to an 
amount not exceeding invoice value of 
goods shipped, plus freight charges if 
prepaid. All these prize packages for 
the price of one and nothing to de- 
ceive you; the hand simply being 
quicker than the eye. We make men- 
tion elsewhere in this issue of the 
plot in Washington among the bureau- 
crats to get their fingers in the pre- 
mium pie of the American public. AD- 
parently shippers have never tried to 
collect a claim against the govern- 
ment or they would be a little back- 
ward about letting government direct 
their business affairs so paternalis- 
tically.” 
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Interesting British Comments 
Upon Marine Claims 

















It is the lot of the claims settler to 
take a somewhat gloomy view of life, 
as far as marine insurance is con 
cerned. Continually having before 
him all the bad risks, without the 
same opportunity of seeing the good 
ones that come with them, he is some- 
times apt to wonder where his salary 
comes from. His post is as a rule far 
from being a sinecure, even in normal 
times, as the staff of a claims depart- 
ment is generally small; not because 
(as is sometimes supposed) it is not 
thought good policy to appear to have 
too many claims, but because practi- 
cally all the work is of such a nature 
that it devolves on one or two men 
with the requisite experience, and can- 
not distributed amongst many 
hands without confusion resulting, 
says “The Policy,” a British publica- 
tion. 


be 


The Work of the Broker 

Although some merchants still pre- 
fer to place their own risks and collect 
their own claims, by far the greater 
amount of business now passes 
through the hands of the brokers, and 
if they are sometimes thought to earn 
their brokerage rather easily in the 
first place, their 1 per cent. for col- 
lecting claims is frequently quite an- 
other matter. 

Any unusual circumstances in con- 
nection with a claim (and claims are 
often unusual nowadays) generally 
make it necessary for the broker or 
his claims man to lodge the documents 
personally and to give a verbal ex- 
planation, as otherwise there is always 
a danger that a “query” may be 
shelved indefinitely. Where a slight 
doubt as to liability arises the broker’s 
eloquence in stating his case in favor 
of his clients is second only in import- 
ance to his knowledge of marine in- 
surance law; although he does not al- 
ways seem to consider this to be the 
When he has thirty or forty 
underwriters on his slip no_ incon- 
siderable amount of time is involved, 
although once the leading companies 
have passed the claim the task be- 
comes much easier. In any claim, time 
and trouble are saved if the broker 
presents complete a set of docu- 
ments as it is possible for him to ob- 
tain. 


case. 


as 


Total Loss 
It frequently happens that a claim 


for total loss is lodged as soon as the 
vessel is posted as lost at Lloyd’s, it 
being supposed that no further proof 
is required. This, however, is not 
Satisfactory to underwriters, especially 
at the present time, and if the cap- 
tain’s protest is not available it is bet- 
ter for the broker to wait until he can 
include either the actual document or 
a certified copy of same with his other 
papers. Doubts have arisen as to 
cause of loss in many recent cases, and 
where the protest has not conclusively 
Proved, the loss to have been attribut- 
able to either war or marine perils, 
as the case may be, o%fers on account 
have been made by underwriters who 
are on either one or the other risk, 


but who are not on both, until the 
point can be finally decided. 
Settlements in Doubtful Causes 
Loss 

Settlements of 50 per cent. have fre- 
quently been made lately by marine 
underwriters in cases of collision in 
convoy, the underwriters on war risk 
also paying 50 per cent., these settle- 


of 


ments being made without prejudice 
pending result of arbitration or the 
finding of the courts. Certain  in- 


stances will be recalled where vessels 
have been missing during the war pe- 


riod without the slightest evidence, 
circumstantial or otherwise, as_ to 
cause of loss, and in some of these 


cases the marine and war underwrit- 
ers have paid one-half each, reserving 
the right of readjustment should any 
further light be eventually thrown on 
the matter. 


Theft 
Considerable trouble has been ex- 
perienced recently by the large in- 


crease in the number of theft claims. 
Risk of petty theft has been covered 
for many years at an almost nominal 
annual premium, and _ underwriters 
have probably always suffered as a 
result of it. Now, owing to prevail- 
ing war conditions, including, of course, 
the great increase in value of all goods 
handled, claims for theft have become 
a very serious matter, and are much 
more carefully looked into by claim- 
settlers than heretofore. 

Real proof of a theft loss is, in many 
instances, practically an impossibility, 


and many offices have been in the 
habit of paying small theft claims 
without any attempt at investigation. 


The documents sent in usually consist 
of a letter from the owners of the 
goods stating that they have received 
so many packages short, or cases with 
contents Short, or debit-note for the 
amount claimed and a copy of the 
shipping invoice. Where the loss is a 
large one and a surveyor is sent down 
to investigate, not much is gained as 
a rule by the survey (except by the 
surveyor). Sometimes a case is found 
to have been forced open and the tin- 
lining cut, and if the goods are cov- 
ered from warehouse to warehouse 
this is accepted as sufficient proof of 
claim; but in other instances the case 
shows no signs that it has been tam- 
pered with and yet its contents are 
short. There is nothing to prove that 
they were not packed short. Even 
when it is agreed that theft has taken 
place it is generally quite hopeless to 
ascertain where it took place, and 
should the whole journey not be cov- 
ered under the policy another difficult 
point is raised. Perhaps one of the 
most remarkable of recent cases was 
one in which a whole vanload of cases 
disappeared altogether on its way from 
the docks to the warehouse. The car- 
man’s tale was that he stopped for a 
minute at a shop to get a light for 
his lamp, and on his return he found 
that his horses and van had disap- 
peared. The van was afterwards dis- 
covered derelict, a long way from the 
place, but no trace of the goods was 
ever found. Not exactly the sort of 
thing contemplated when the risk was 
covered at about 1s. 3d. per cent. 
Lighters 

Losses in lighters have also become 
a very unpleasant addition to the ordi- 
nary run of claims. A careless lighter- 
man knocks his pipe out over the open 
hatch and sets fire to the inflammable 
cargo within. The underwriters are 
the people looked to for payment ag 


the lighterage company generally con- 
tracts itself out of all liability. 

The following is an extract from a 
typical Lightermen and Shipping 
Agents’ Contract clause:— 

“The goods are carried, warehoused, 
shipped, or treated by us only at own- 
er’s and/or customer's risk. We will 
not in any circumstances, whether 
acting as wharfingers, lightermen, car- 
men, contractors, stevedores, carriers, 
or otherwise, be liable for any delay, 
loss of, damage of, or injury to goods 
or property entrusted to us to be dealt 
with in the way of business, under any 
of the denominations above set forth 
hcwsoever, whensoever or wheresoever 
occasioned, even when caused by de- 
fective or unseaworthy craft, or con- 
veyance, or defective gear, or appll- 
ances, fire, negligence, default, or error 
in judgment of the servants or agents 
of us or otherwise.” 

Fairly comprehensive, 
least of it. 

A very heavy P/A claim was made 
on underwriters some time ago for 
damage done to goods in lighter, at- 
tributable to the fact that the lighter- 
man ran his craft very close alongside 
a steamer just in time to receive a 
flooding from the vessel’s bilge-water 
pipe. Under a clause similar to the 
one above it was, of course, useless to 
tell the assured to claim on the lighter- 
man, although he was obviously to 
blame. It is, in fact, a common prac- 
tice to insert in the policy without ex- 
tra charge the words “No recourse 
against lighterman,” thus making it im- 
material whether he is legally liable or 
not. Should, however, any contract be 
ertered into by the assured by which 
the latter agrees that he shallhave no 
recourse, this fact should, strictly 
speaking, be communicated to the un- 
derwriter when the risk is effected, as 
otherwise any claim may be repudiated 
on the ground of concealment; as held 


to say the 


Tate v. Hyslop (1885, V. Asp. M. L. C., 
p. 487), where the underwriter would 
have been in the position of paying the 
loss without knowing that he had no 
right to recovery from the lighterman 
through the assured. 


Concealment 


A very interesting point was raised 
recently on the question of conceal- 
ment. Underwriters were asked to 
write lines on a certain war materia}, 
the name of which was very mislead- 
ing, both to the brokers and to the 
underwriters, the term used being a 
trade term. On an extremely heavy 
claim arising the exact nature of the 
interest thereby being disclosed, it was 
quite reasonably contended by the 
underwriters that there had been con- 
cealment on the part of the merchants, 
and although a compromise was ulti- 
mately effected, there is little doubt 
that, had it gone into court, the as- 
sured would have fared badly. 


In the space allotted to this article it 
is, of course, impossible to do more 
than touch on a very few of the many 
problems that are arising every day in 
the claims department, taking up a lot 
of time and requiring much careful 
thought. 


People unacquainted with marine in- 
surance are frequently astonished at the 
complexity of it when they are brought 
into touch with it, and it is always 
dificult for them to realize that the 
wording in the body of the policy can- 
not at all be taken literally, but must 
be read in conjunction with a knowledge 
of the many decisions that have been 
given in the courts from time to time. 


In conclusion it may be said that it 
is necessary for the claims-settler to 
exercise great patience and tact in 
dealing with claimants, and if it is 
sometimes thought that insurance com- 
panies are fair game for all it is cer- 
tainly true that many claims are paid 















in the now somewhat ancient case of when no liability whatever exists. 
_ Development of 
i “Brokerage Companies”’ 








Many influences are responsible for 
the establishment in New York of the 
large number of so-called “brokerage 
companies” which this market has seen 
organized since the beginning of the 
war. 


That the big majority of these com- 
panies immediately graduated 
from the offices in which they were con- 
ceived is a result of the real insight 
into the conditions and needs of the 
local market which was had by our 
leading brokers. The market owes to 
these brokers a certain measure of 
gratitude for the creation of much 
needed facilities and a fine problem is 
created in respect to what attitude the 


were 


local marine men will take towards 
these companies which they have de- 
pended upon in an emergency when 


normal times are restored. 


Big Bearing on Future 
The manner in which the brokers have 
capitalized their connections intro- 
duce new facilities is an indication that 
much of the development of the Amer- 
can market will be had from this source 


to 


and that therein lies a very happy 
transition for the marine insurance 
business. In no other way could the 


business be brought so close to its ¢li- 





ents than by having them as stockhold. 
ers and directors of its companies. 


Willcox, Peck & Hughes Originators 
Here 

Marine brokers in London have had 
their own underwriting facilities for 
many years, but to Willcox, Peck & 
hughes probably belongs the credit of 
introducing this principal in New York. 

In 1907 this brokerage office entered 
the Yang-Tse Insurance Associaftion, 
Limited, of Canton, China, in New 
York State; in 1908 they formed the 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Inter-Insurance 
Association; in 1911, the New York Fire 
& Marine Underwriters, a Lloyds in- 
stitution; in 1913, the Norwegian Un- 
derwriters, also a Lloyds organization; 
in 1913 also, the Knickerbocker Insur- 
ance Co. was added to their facilities; 
in 1914 the Forrest Products Exchange 
was formed by interests identified with 
Willcox, Peck & Hughes; in 1917, the 
Union, of Canton, entered their office 
for marine insurance, and in 1918 the 
Bankers & Shippers was organized with 
many other underwriting facilities con- 
summated by Willcox, Peck & Hughes 
during this year. W. G. Willcox, of Will 
cox, Peck & Hughes, is a member of 
the firm of Meinel & Wemple, Inc., and 
Willcox, Peck & Hughes are closely 
affiliated with the International Fire & 
Marine Agency, which operates’ the 
Norske Lloyds and other reinsurance 
companies, 
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Erecting a Shipbuilding 
Community Overnight 
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When D. D. Smith, assistant general 
manager of the Merchant Shipbuilding 
Corporation, first went to Harriman a 
little more than a year ago there was 
nothing more tangible to the place than 
its name. On broad 


acres given over to bucolic pursuits. On 


one side were 
the other was a section of the placid 
Delaware River that had 
the touch of an industrial hand. 
ly not a promising spot for the devel- 


never known 
Sure- 





D. D 


SMITH 


marvels almost as miracu- 
those performed by Aladdin 

wonderful lamp, but Mr. 
Now a beautiful city 
modern the 
site as an enduring the 
genius and resourceful ability of this 


opment of 
lous as 
with 
Smith prevailed. 


his 


shipyard stand on 


monument to 


and a 


man. 

Not only is Smith a member of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 
and a builder whose engineering work 
has attracted the attention of the tech- 
but well known 
men in fields 
Before he was 


nical he is also 
to surety the 
throughout the country. 
called to Harriman by the Merchants’ 
was vice- 


press, 


insurance 


Shipbuilding Corporation he 
president of the Southern Surety Com- 
pany. He particularly had charge of the 
eentract bond member 


of the underwriting committee, and al- 


division, was a 
so a director of the company. 

After Smith had been picked by the 
Merchants’ Shipbuilding Corporation he 
looked over the cornfields and river and 


saw the raw materials with which he 
was called upon to perform in ledger- 
demain. It mattered not to him that 


no ship of any great size had sailed up 
the Delaware to that point where he 
was expected to build the ways for the 
construction of He simply put 
his shoulder to the wheel and started to 
work. Four o’clock in the morning 
found him poring over the plans and 


many. 


specifications. Twelve o’clock at night 
found him unfolding the complex de 
tails of the great project in hand. 

But he worked not in vain. His en- 
gineering eye was accurately fixed on 
an ultimate end. Within one year the 
shipways were built and the townsite 
was built, and more than twelve thou- 
sand men were working on twelve 9,000 
ton ships in various stages of com 
pletion, a stupendous achievement 
when one stops to give the matter in- 
telligent thought, but quite character- 
istic of the unbounded energy of the 
man. 

The expenditure, of course, has run 
far into the millions, but the solidity 
of the work, the permanent character 
of the construction, and the efficiency 
of the general layout, readily show that 
every dollar that will 
produce an abundant harvest. 


has been sown 

Equally wonderful was the construc- 
tion of the which stands out 
as a remarkable achievement of Ameri- 


townsite 
can business and brains. It is no small 
niatter to build 
modation of many 
but out of the rough clay of 
Harriman a beautiful city grew over- 
night. Not a city of the 
mining camp oraer, but a city of hand- 
that will 
stand for generations to come. Every 
of the houses that attractive- 
ly located on a square mile tract now 
contains a tenant, and every dormi- 
tory built for bachelors is likewise 
fully occupied. 


a town for the accom- 


thousands of ship- 
workers, 


mushroom 


some, substantial houses 


one are 


It readily will be seen that such a 
city is not merely a town of houses. 
Modern culture and education de- 
mands every modern institution. This 
fact was not overlooked and an im- 
mense public school with a High 
School section immediately came into 
being. Protection demanded a fire de- 
partment, and an efficient one, housed 
in a commodious building, was prompt- 
ly established. A _ police department 
was also necessary, and a modern sta- 
tion house with a complement of 180 
officers was built. 


No up-to-date city is complete with- 
out a hospital. The one included in 
Mr. Smith’s building programme is 
now completed and was opened on 
January 1. What is known as the 
yard hospital, for the treatment of 
minor cases, has been in operation 
ever since the plant started. Yet another 
vast enterprise is the building of a 400- 
room hotel. Besides these there are the 
restaurant, which serves 12,000 meals 
a day, two Y. M. C. A. buildings, white 
and colored, and stores of various 
kinds. As a matter of fact the town 
is self-contained with no apparent 
necessity for going outside for any 
commodity. 


Following his graduation as an en- 
gineer Mr. Smith joined the construc- 
tion forces of the Thompson-Starrett 
Company, New York, and at once 
sprang into prominence. Later he or- 
ganized the D. D. Smith Company, en- 
gineers and builders, operating exten- 
sively throughout the central states. 
A break in his health compelled him 
to abandon contracting. 
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San Francisco, January 2—From the 
reports being filed by the sixty odd 
companies doing a marine business on 
ihe Pacific Coast it is apparent that 
the business in this section has re- 
ceived a great stimulus during the war 
with even brighter prospects for the 
future. 

During the past year, in particular, 
Marsh & McLennan, Johnson & Hig- 
gins, and others of the large brokerage 
offices have opened and expanded the 


gold and silver and ore down the coast 
from Alaska and up from South 
America. 
Rates Recently Increased 

On December 10, the rates for sailing 
vessels in the Pacific Coast were in- 
creased owing to the heavy losses ex- 
perienced on this class of business. Up 
to last year sailing vessels in the Pa- 
cific had been a profitab!e class of busi- 
ness but owing to the heavy freight 
shipments and the general recklessness 
with which cargoes were loaded into 
the badly strained hulls of old vessels 








SHIPPING 


SCENE, 
branches 
agencies in San 
Francisco and Seattle have opened ma- 
there 


scope of their Pacific Coast 


ind a number of the 
rne branches where had ‘been 
none before. 

Many of the marine men, both under- 
writers and brokers, have taken an in- 
terest in the San Francisco Foreign 
Trade Club, before which a number of 
addresses on marine insurance topics 
have been delivered, and they are tak- 
ing considerable interest developing 
their foreign connections, especially 1n 


China, Japan, Australia, Dutch East 
Indies, Philippine Islands, Hawaiian 
Islands and the Western Coast coun- 


tries of South America. 


San Francisco which has recently 
been made a free port, and Seattle are 
important termini of steamship lines 
from several of those countries, the 
hull insurance on which is placed in 
those ports. 


China Premiums Growing 

The export and import trade with 
Japan has been a constantly growing 
business on the Pacific Coast for quite 
a number of years and it is continuing 
in this direction but the war has seen 
a very surprising increase in the 
amount of business now being ex- 
changed between China and the United 
Siates through its Western ports. 

An enormous amount of shipping has 
recently been coming through from 
Hong Kong consisting principally of 
silks, rice and vegetable oils. 

The trade with the Dutch East Indies 
is also on the increase, several Dutch 
coffee and tobacco merchants having 
recently opened branch offices in San 
Francisco and a large premium volume 
is being derived from shipments of 





SAIGON, 








FRENCH INDO CHINA 

or the bottoms which had been hurried- 
ly constructed for urgent shipping 
needs, the business has been a loss this 


year. 
As a whole, underwriters are not 
looking favorably on the newly con- 


structed ships and anticipate serious 
claims, particularly on the new wooden 
vessels. 


Need New 
Classification 
For Reinsurance 


Marine reinsurance interests are pe- 
ginning to seek a new classification of 
ships for treaty purposes. They poini 
cut that under the present system a 
treaty company may be given a full line 
on a Class A vessel which may be char- 
tered for one trip to make an especially 
aazardous voyage or otherwise diverted 
.rom the traffic she was built for. 

Favor is growing for a method of 
classifying vessels which will have as 
its basis the trade in which the ship is 
engaged in on each voyage, rather thai 
ber construction. Under this plan, even 
a first-class passenger steamer making 
a hazardous voyage apart from her 
usual course automatically takes the 
proper classification for the hazard in- 
volved and the intended liability of the 
treaty company is not violated 

Underwriters’ View 

The position of the underwriter’s is 
that the “same retention” clause which 
is included in most reinsurance trea- 
ties, together with the increased pre- 
mium for the more hazardous voyage 
is sufficient protection for reinsuranc® 
companies, and that an underwriter has 
a greater opportunity for making 4 
profit for his companies if given 4 
broader latitude in the selection of 
risks. 
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Reasons Given for Writing Fire | 
Lines on Docks and Warehouses _ 
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Marine Insurance Club of 


New York Makes Progress 














Why marine companies write fire in- 
surance on docks and warehouses, in 
many instances below the fire tariff, is 
explained by the Fireman’s Fund In- 
surance Company to its agents in the 
following terms: 


“The question is one that is easily 
answered. 
“It is impossible for the merchant 


doing an export or import business to 
properly protect himself, unless the in- 
land risk and the fire risk at the point 
of debarkation or embarkation, as the 
case may be, is included in his marine 
policy. 


“For instance, a merchant in New 
York is selling a bill of goods to a 


merchant in Manila. When the goods 
are ready to be shipped, the merchant 
takes his documents, consisting of in- 
voices, bills of lading, ete., and his 
policy of insurance, protecting the ship- 
ment, to the bank and promptly ob- 
tains an advance. 

“The goods and the documents are 
now out of his hands and the transac- 
tion, so far as he is concerned, is a 
closed incident. The documents are 
then forwarded by the bank to their 
correspondents at the point of destina- 
tion where the consignee is in a posi- 
tion to obtain possession of the goods 
by taking up the draft. 


Shipment May Be Lost 

“Naturally the bank wili not advance 
money against goods unless reasonably 
certain that collection will be made 
from the consignee and the guarantee, 
so far as the marine and fire hazard 
is concerned, is furnished him by the 
shipper through the marine policy. As 
the shipment may be lost at any time 
after leaving the shipper’s warehouse, 
either through a railroad peril, by fire 
or the dock at point of embarkation, 
or by a peril of the sea while water 
borne or after delivery on the dock at 
point of debarkation, it is necessary 
that the policy, in order to make the 
transaction possible, must protect the 
goods accordingly. 


Heer 


Warenouse to Wa-ehouse 

“The marine underwriter has there- 
fore found it necessary to include in 
his policy what is known as the ‘ware- 
house to warehouse clause,’ which 
reads as follows: 

“Including (subject to the terms of 
the policy) all risks covered by this 
policy from shippers’ or manufacturers’ 
warehouse until on board the vessel, 
during transhipment, if any, and from 
the vessel whilst on quays, wharves, 
or in sheds during the ordinary course 
of transit until safely deposited in con- 
signees’ or other warehouse at desti- 
nation named in policy.’ 

“The fire insurance agent or 
must not get the impression that this 
fire risk is one that is willingly as- 
sumed by the marine underwriter for 
a rate which, as above mentioned, is 
in many instances below the fire tariff 
rate, in order to secure the fire insur- 


ance. It is just the reverse. The ma 
rine underwriter would gladly give a 
very substantial proportion of his pre 
mium to be relieved of the fire insur- 
ance feature of the risk, were it feasi- 
ble to do so. However, as it is a 
physical impossibility to keep track of 


the marine underwriter is 
in constant fear of a serious dock fire 
on which it is impossible for him to 
know his liability until after the loss 
occurs and therefore impossible to 
cover himself fully by reinsurance 
Dock Fires Dangerous 
“The fire underwriter is always able 


shipments, 


to limit his liability in any one par 
ticular building or locality and it is 
only through some clerical error that 
he has an overline, and he lives in 
constant dread of some such contin 
gency arising. The marine underwrit 
er, however, owing to the fact that 
numerous steamers may discharge 


their cargoes on one dock or into one 


warehouse, may have an enormous 
value at risk—how much he never 
really knows—and his frame of mind, 


big dock fire is re 
imagined.” 


therefore, when a 
ported, can easily be 
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The Marine Club 
1918 made exceptional progress. Month- 


Insurance during 
ly meetings were held regularly which 
attended the 
lectures which conducted 
the Club 
and has been productive of very good 
The 
particularly fortunate, 


series of 
by 
interest 


were well and 


has been 


aroused considerable 


results. selection of the speakers 


was introducing 


a broad variety of subjects each of 


which and beneficial. 
The 
distributed to the members and the ex- 
ecutive committee is considering the 
advisability of having the complete ser- 


was interesting 


addresses have been printed and 


ies bound in one volume for use in 
the library of the Club. 
Last month the Club secured for its 


use the space formerly occupied by the 
Underwriters’ Club and the plans for 
the coming year include the extensive 
use of these rooms both because of the 
dining facilities and as a meeting 
place to promote better acquaintance 
among the members. As a result of 
the wide publicity given the housing 
plans of the Club, the membership re- 
ceived a great stimulus which will soon 


reach the point where the establish 
ment of a “waiting list” will be neces 
sary. 


Credit to Officers 

Much of the credit for the success 
of the Club during 1918 is due to the 
present officers and to the excellent as 
sistance which has been rendered to 
them from all sources Without ex 
ception the underwriting and broker 
age offices have given their support, 
without which the establishment of the 
Club in its present quarters would have 
been impossible. 

The task of the ing 


financing hou 


proposal was one of the problems left 
for President William P. Young and 
his executive committee on assuming 
office. 


plans are carried out, 
will become 


If the present 
the Marine Insurance Club 
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an increasingly important factor in the 


business during 1919 and a foundation 
will have been laid for unlimited ex- 
pansion in years to come. 


How Shipper 
Views London Market 


The sympathy of shipping interests 
toward the development of an Ameri 
cun market is apparently guaranteed if 
they all share in the sentiments ex- 
yressed in the following letter to The 
Eastern Underwriter from Gaston, Wil- 
liams & Wigmore, Inc.: 

“We are moved to remark that it 
seems to us that the time is ripe for 
some thorough-going discussions of the 
tuarine insurance situation as regards 
the establishment of companies able to 
take insurance risks on hulls and car- 
goes independently of the London mar 
ket. This country has now attained an 
absolute supremacy in the world’s finan 
cial affairs. It is time we cast off our 
swaddling clothes in marine insurance 
affairs. You may be sure that as long 
as shippers and ship-owners continue to 


remain at the mercy of the British im- 
surance companies, we will not attain 


to supremacy in merchant marine af 


fairs.” 


Lake 
Losses Last 
Year Were Heavy 


Reports from underwriters on the 
losses in shipping on the Great Lakes 
during 1918 indicate that an underwrit 


ing profit for the year is not expected 
or this class of business. 

One of the which hit the un 
derwriters particularly heavy was that 
of the “C. A. Congdon,” which was 


losses 


wrecked near the Canadian head of 
the lakes late in November, resulting 
in a total loss. This vessel was insured 
for $735,000, and was the largest los: 


to the underwriters. 
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Intensive Co-operation 
Necessary to Expansion 


By G. A. O’REILLY 
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In these eloquent days with all the 
unmistakable lessons of the war show- 
ing so clearly the insufficiency and fu- 
tility of unco-ordinated effort it should 
require no unusual power of persuasion 
to convince men, particularly business 
more particularly American 
men, of the desirability, the 
necessity of getting to- 


men, and 
business 
indispensable 
gether. 
An Irresistible Conclusion. 

When we consider the gigantic de- 
mands which the war already has 
thrust upon us and those yet to come, 
and the far greater demands of the 
time of peace to follow war, the con- 
cjusion to which we are forced by the 
power of these lessons becomes irre- 
sistible. 

Motives Not Unselfish 

We must get together, coordinate 
cur powers and harmonize our activi- 
ties whether we like it or not. We 
will do this, not in the least because 
the elements of brotberly love or char- 
ity are to be abnormally developed 
within us—not beeause the altruistic is 
to enter into our relations “with each 
other unduly—not because we will be 
less disposed than formerly to cast 
the burden of responsibility upon con- 


ditions outside ourselves—not because 
the value of individual effort is to be 
less than in former times—but because 
in co-ordinated effort alone is to be 
found the only means whereby the 
problems of the future can be met with 
any reasonable assurance of success. 
World Standing Involved 

If the power of this greatest of all 
great nations of ours is to be con- 
served and utilized so that in the fu- 
ture, whatever it may be, America 
shall occupy among the nations of the 
earth a place of importance consistent 
with the merit it possesses, we must 
study and learn and apply to the de- 
tails of our daily life and to the na- 
tional life the lesson which forms the 
basis of our discussion to-night—the 
lesson of co-operative organization. 

It must be a broad co-operation, too. 
The individual in his relations with 
oiher individuals, with organizations 
end with the state—the organization in 
its relations with other organizations, 
and the state, itself, inf, all its multi- 
farious relations—all of these must 
develop a new and far fuller and more 
practical’ conception of the power of 
union and united effort than any of 
these have known before. 

No Radical Departure 

In applying the lesson of co-opera- 
tion, no serious change need take place 
in the things we have and value—no 
real equity need be disturbed—initiative 
and individual ambition must remain 


and develop—the distinction between 
the working values of different indi- 
viduals must be recognized—the place 
cof the individual in the machinery of 
the situation must not be disturbed. 
But there must be created and added 
to these a new spirit which will bring 
men and institutions together in a 
new relation that will give expression 
to possibilities inherent in the indi- 
vidual which we have not dreamed of 
in the past. 

Under the new dispensation—and I 
speak of it confidently as something 
which must come—which even now we 
see coming—we must revise many of 
cur old points of view. Competition, 
for instance, will appear quite differ- 
ent from what we now recognize under 
that name. The true idea of a com- 
munity of interest will come out. It 
will be realized that in a very con- 
siderable way it is not possible for 
any one American business man to 
be the competitor of any other Ameri- 
can business man in the same sense 
in which he is the natural competitor 
cf the business man of all other lands. 


A New Competition 

Has it ever occurred to you that we 
in this comfortable land of ours after 
2li know very little about competition? 
! mean the sort of competition the 
world has seen in the Far East, such as 
Creat Britain and Germany knew in 
Lrazil and Argentina—the competition 
which in its inspiration is political in- 
stead of economic—the competition 
which sells regardless of price and 
which recognizes only one purpose, to 
get in, no matter how great the price, 
and which is willing to wait five or ten 
or fifty or a hundred years for its re- 
ward, if the plan in which it is a part 
so decrees. 

We, Americans, know very little 
about such deadly struggle for com- 
mercial mastery as this. We have not 
yet learned to think in terms of a 
world—our commercial vision has be- 
come accustomed to the limits of our 


own country and we have not witnessed 
the bloodless but none the less deadly 
battles which have been waged 
throughout the world by nations deter- 
rined upon commercial domination. 


Marine Development Assured 

But times have changed, and we are 
to change still more—our foolish 
“splendid isolation” is gone—for bet- 
ter or worse we are in the big world 
commercial game now and there to 
remain. Our ships which have played 
with death during the long, terribie 
days of the war will not forget the 
secrets of the waterways of the world. 
Our sailors will not lose the skill and 
cunning and confidence which have 
made them the masters of the dead- 
liest agent of destruction the high seas 
ever have known, and most of all, our 
nation, after feeding and arming and 
equipping half the world through the 
war of all wars, will not be satisfied 
with an after-the-war field of activity 
which will stop short of the uttermost 
ends of the earth. 

Nor, after the war, should we de- 
pend too strongly upon the friendship 
ov gratitude of nations. Commercial 
strife and struggle and competition will 
begin again, and the desire for com- 
mercial domination will occupy a no 
less important place in the psychology 
of nations than in the past. 


Fundamental in Europe 

In Europe, in which co-operative or- 
ganization is found in most highly de- 
veloped form, its history reads almost 
like the history of the development of 
prosperity itself. There, the co-opera- 
tive association enters into the activi- 
ties of governmental community and 
individual life to such an extent as 
to give it classification almost as a fun- 
damental in a proper plan of existence. 

Co-operation is a matter of business 
and its fullest development need in- 
volve no element of philanthropy or 
eltruism. The producers of Denmark, 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Happily I belong to a college frater- 
nity which has had over forty-two hun- 
dred men in the war that have come 
through alive. Most of these men had 
just completed or were still on their 
college work when they entered the 
service. As they come out of the se>- 
vice they are confronted with the prob- 
lem as to what valid excuse society 
shall have for supporting them in the 
style in which they would like to live. 

To help them each to solve his own 
problem, we have organized to open, 
sources of information as to what a 
given vocation requires from the man 
who would enter it and incidentally its 
rewards. The two great appeals to 
the imagination as openings for life 
work, seem to be shipping and foreign 
trade, backed by no conception as t: 
the component parts of either. 

In this article we have gone so fan 
as; to bring our discussion down to one 
of the essential parts of both—marine 
insurance. 

While the best authorities say that 
the origin of insurance was with the 
Phoenicians at a time when there 
were unknown gods and unknown seas, 
I have always thought that it origi- 
nated in the orderly minds of the great 
Hebraic bankers. 

The component parts of an adven- 


ture are vision of achievement—-the 
will to achieve—and the means of 


achievement, i. e.. money or credit. 


Its soundness is determined by the re- 
lations of its hazards to its results or 
profits. If it can dispose of all its 
hazards as a fixed expense, and still 
achieve success, the vision and will to 
achieve have a sure call on the means 
of achievement. 

In the days of unknown gods and un- 
known seas, the unknown was the 
first thing to be eliminated—the next 
the known 
ties. 


possibilities or probabili- 

Insurance, it seems to me, was an 
evolution of “the desire to achieve” 
trying to meet “the means of achieve- 
ment.” The insurance man—under- 
writer or broker—with the broadest 
exact knowledge as to the things 
which were formerly represented by 
the unknown gods and the unknown 
seas is best equipped to render ser- 
vice and to profit accordingly. 

The method of compensation for in- 
surance brokerage has given rise to a 
very general misconception as to the 
functions of an insurance broker. He 
receives a commission On the gross 
amount of premium paid the insurance 
company. The veriest tyro who re- 
ceives an order to place insurance re- 
ceives the same rate of commission as 
the most highly trained who brings 
care and knowledge to the placing of 
the contract. 

That so many of the people who be- 


lieve that insurance is something to 
be given a son, son-in-law or to oblige 
Alderman Casey, are today financially 
alive, is indicative of a great good 
power guarding the innocent. The 
basis of commerce is credit and im- 
properly drawn insurance may lose an, 
assured not only his money but hig 
credit also. The man of no financial 
standing who would deliberately go 
out and solicit the custody of other 
people’s money has not the possibility 
for harm of the friendly but incompe- 
tent broker, who asks his friend to 
entrust his entire money and credit 
to his care. 

The question of rates paid for insur- 
ance should be entirely secondary to 
first knowing the hazards involved in 
a given venture and seeing that the 
assured has full knowledge of those 
hazards against which he is not in 
sured as well as those of which he is. 
This involves a knowledge of trade, 
o. untoward events which may arise 
in trade which is as essential as a 
training on the technical details of in- 
surance. 

The adventurous mind sees the prof- 
its at the end of a path, the accom- 
panying insurance type of mind seeks 
out the stumbling blocks and pitfalls 
which may lie along the way. In many 
fields of endeavor the goal is a for- 
tune—-in insurance brokerage it is an 
merchant fig- 
ures a percentage on a transaction-—~ 
he risks his money. The insurance 
man who furnishes services only re- 


income—the banker or 


ceives a percentage of a percentage. 
The insurance rate is the percentage 
and he receives a tithe of that. 

As to the opportunity and length of 
time necessary to become of value in 
this field, we can best draw our con- 
clusions by seeing what is being and 
has been done in other branches of 
shipping and foreign trade. The big 
development of foreign trade, actual 
and anticipated, is largely in the hands 
of men with 
hope than actual length of experience 
in that particular line. 

Starting in 1914, bankers, manufac 


more enthusiasm and 


turers, exporters, importers and insur 
ance men had to be educated if we 
were to trade which 
seemed to be at hand. Prior to 1914 
few American banks had 
their foreign branches or 
but they then began to intensively edu- 
cate themselves, and at the same time 


develop the 


developed 
affiliations, 


to educate their customers and to pro 
vide them facilities for the easy trans 
action of foreign business which had 
Without this in- 
tensive training and extension of fa- 


not existed before. 


cilities of and by the banks the rapid 
expansion of our commerce would be 
impossible. 

The U. S&S. Merchant Ma- 
rine have been taking in carefully se- 


Auxiliary 


lected young men who may have never 
seen the sea, and in six months of 
most intensive training and schooling 
are turning them out as navigators— 
and they say many of them are more 
competent than the run of those who 
have the fifteen years’ minimum ex. 
perience at sea deemed necessary be 
fore the war and that they have spent 
more actual hours of directed study 
Whether or not this degree of com- 
petency will be believed by the olde: 
underwriters, it shows at least a near 
accomplishment of what had before 
been deemed the impossible, and the 
subsequent advance of these men 
should be rapid beyond old and estab 
lished _ belief. Our have 
gone out into what was before to them 


merchants 


the unknown world and have started 4 
development of trade of a magnitude 

The Germans thought that’ the 
United States could be no factor in 
the war because we had no officers, 
and that it took years of special train 
ing to efficient officer 
Through 
developed 
cates that another belief as to the 


make an 
officers training camps we 


officers whose work indi 
length of time has been shattered 
Selected material with well thought 
out guidance and intensive effort has 
been demonstrated as capable of se 
curing results and assuming respon 
‘sibility in a short time which would 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Who Owns 
Neutral Companies? 


Much interest has centered in the 
ownership and control of neutral com- 
panies, especially those formed since 


The Eastern Underwriter has 
gone to some pains to obtain an authori- 
tative and unbiased report on the pres- 
ent insurance conditions in Norway 
Sweden and Denmark which is sb 
mitted herewith: 

“Literally hundreds of insurance com 
panies have been formed in these coun- 


the war. 


tries practically over-night. The rea 
sons for their inception were maprv, 
but the question of what will happen 


to these companies in the future is still 
open to speculation.” 

“The first few months of 
brought reports of amazing 
marine insurance companies, some of 
the reports picturing these profits as 
40 and 50 per cent. The whole country 
was flooded with money. People had 
gotten rich in a day and were seekinZ 
additional ways of investing , their 
money to bring quick and big returns.” 

Wanted Quick Returns 

“Tt was only natural that a consider- 
able part of this wealth should be in 
vested in forming insurance companies 
in view of the reports which were in 
circulation. Companies were organized 


the war 
profits of 


by men who were not even familiar 
with shipping; they engaged men as 
underwriters who knew practically 


nothing of that field and wrote business 
at rates which were entirely inade- 
quate” 

“The results of this deluge were mani- 
fold. Few of the companies made any 
money at all, but also in a number of 
instances companies were organized by 
reliable business interests which wiil 
become permanent institutions and a 
number of very capable underwriters 
have been developed. Many of the 
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older and established companies, linding 
rate competition at home temporarily; 
useless, have secured a very profitable 
premium income from foreign fiells 
which they had not previously devel- 
oped and the tendency of the older coin- 
panies has been to take advantage of 
the world crisis to extend their foreign 
connections.” 


“These companies are bound to meet 
with success. While losing a good deal 
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of their income from home sources they 
have replaced it with other business, 
ind when the natural result of the un- 
derwriting methods of some of the 
newer companies has run its course, 
these companies will be in better stand- 
ing at home than ever before.” 


“Scandinavians, however, have been 
inclined to fear that in the two or more 
years ‘that will be necessary for the 
business to have cleared itself of un- 





stable companies, other influences may 
be brought to bear which will have a 
more detrimental effect than mere cut 
rates and bad security The stocks of 
these companies have already begur. to 
show a marked decline which is bound 
to be greater as the deferred losses are 
reported and their resources still fur- 
ther reduced.” 

“It has been known for some time 
that German interests planned to 
gain lost revenues by operating through 
neutral companies and unfortunately 
some of the best of the Scandinavian 
companies have been handicapped in 
their foreign operations by the suspic. 
ion of German interest. The fact that 
the German insurance cOmpanies are 
practically put out of running by their 
forced heavy investments in their goy- 
ernment’s war loans has alleviated this 
suspicion somewhat and certainly 
makes it impossible for any concerted 
action to be taken and individual Ger- 
man capital is nullified in the same 
way 


re- 


Laws to Stop Germans 

“Norway, like Holland, has protected 
her interests still further by enacting 
Jaws enforcing the control of local cor- 
porations to be held by citizens and 
this method will undoubtedly be adopt- 
ed by other countries. France has taken 
another step in the same direction by 
*orcing corporations doing business in 
its boundaries to report the nationality 
of their stockholders at stated intervals 
While all the Allied governments are 
closely watching the situation” 

“With but one or two exceptions, the 
insurance companies of Norway, Swe- 
den and Denmark are to-day owned en- 
tirely by citizens of those respective 
countries and, while it was feared for a 
time that the stock of some of these 
companies would be purchased on its 
decline by German interests, the cul- 
mination of the war with the resulting 
demoralization of German finances 
makes this almost impossible.” 
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Two Leaders—Across the “Styx” 
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ANTON A. RAVEN 


Anton A, Raven, former president of 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co., 
whose death a few weeks ago was noted 
in these columns, was a figure in the 
American insurance market 
Whose passing leaves no immediate suc- 


marine 


cessor. The romance of his own per- 
sonal career together with the natural 
environment of marine insurance, gave 
to all of his dealings with and for the 
Atlantic Mutuar an atmosphere of age- 
old stability so positive that it was 
the dominant impression on entering 
the office of that company and still 
Seems to exist there as an ethereal 
monument to the memory of the man 
who piloted the company’s affairs for 

more th: alf a ce ’ 
The nile Tg hy 
of those submarined 1; “¥* : or; “The 
F a last summer; “The 


A. A. Raven Glacier” in Greenland was 
named in his honor by Admiral Peary 
and other phases of world-wide fame 
seem to be Mr. Raven’s heritage from 
his birth on the “Spanish Main.” Mr. 
taven was born in the West Indies, at 
Curacao, on September 30, 1833. His 
father was an English merchant of 
Venezuela, and his mother of an Amer- 
ican family residing at Curacao. When 
seventeen years of age Mr. Raven left 
the West Indies for New York City 
and on January 4, 1852, joined the 
forces of the Atlantic Mutual as a 
clerk. His progress to the top of his 
institution was slow, but steady—in 
1865 he was made an underwriter, in 
1874 a fourth vice-president, in 1876 
third vice-president, in 1886 second 
vice-president, in 1895 vice-president and 
in 1897 president. He _ resigned the 
presidency in 1915, but remained chair- 
man of the board to his death. 


Mr. Raven was a member of the 
Montauk Club, of Brooklyn, the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and vice- 
president of the American Geographical 
Society. He was active in the work 
of the Society for the Improvement of 
the Condition of the Poor, and at var- 
ious times was a director or trustee 
in the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Mechanics and Metals National 
3ank, Bank of New York, Farmers 
Loan and Trust Company, Atlantic Safe 
Deposit Company, Fidelity and Casualty 
Company, Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Seaman’s Bank for Savings, a 
director and honorary vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Trust Company, pres- 
ident of the National Board of Marine 
Underwriters of New York, president of 
the Life Saving Benevolent Associa- 
tion of New York, president of the 
American Bureau of Shipping and chair- 
man of the committee on insurance of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

It was years before Mr. Raven could 
reconcile himself to having a _ type- 
writer or a telephone in his office. It 
is said that at one time he had not 
missed a day’s work on account of ill- 
ness for twenty-five years. He was al- 


ways at the office early and worked 
steadily at the daily task, setting a 
splendid example to those under him 
of perseverance and devotion. His 
figure was spare and of no unusual 
strength, but his habits of life were so 
regular and simple that his powers of 
resistance were extreme. His leading 
interests outside of his business and 
his family life centered about the for 
eign mission activity of his Brooklyn 
church, and the work of the Peary Are 
tic Club, of which he was a liberal 
patron. 


WILLIAM GOW 





William Gow, whose books on marine 
insurance are regarded as standard ip 
marine offices throughout the world, 
was well known in New York. He died 
last year. He was elected secretary 
of the British & Foreign Marine Insu 
ance Company, Ltd., Liverpool, in 1908, 
which office he held at the time of his 
death. While in Liverpool he lectured 
op marine insurance at the University 
College. He was born in 1853, the son 
of John Gow, a banker and worsted 
spinner of Dalby, England. He was 
made secretary of the Union Marine, 
Liverpool, in 1883. That position he 
held until] 1892, when he was appointed 
Liverpool underwriter for the Marine 
Insurance Company, London. In 1897 
he went to New York as American 
manager of the London Assurance Cor- 
poration, marine branch, returning to 
Liverpool to be underwriter of the Un- 
ion Marine. His publications, which 
are widely quoted, are: “Marine In- 
surance,” “British Imperial Customs 
Union,” “Sea Insurance According to 
British Statute.” His habits of 
thought and inclinations fitted him for 
the cla’m department of a company, 
much more than for the duties of an 
underwriter. He was a great student, 
a clear thinker and his personal char- 
acter wus of the highest. He was a 
most polished and agreeable gentleman. 
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How Banks 
os 
Are Extending 
- — . * 
Foreign Facilities 

The manner in which banks general- 
ly and the National City Bank in par- 
ticular, are expanding to foreign fields 
is evidenced by the following item from 
the current issue of that corporation’s 
‘Bulletin’: 

The bank is extending its foreign 
service as rapidly as competent staffs 
can be obtained. It has been deter- 
mined to establish a considerable num- 
ber of agencies in foreign cities which 
are important for their trade possibili- 
ties, these offices to occupy their own 
quarters and be under the management 
of men sent out from the home office. 
These offices are to gather and dissem- 
inate trade information, reporting op- 
jortunities for the introduction of 
American products, giving advice as to 
the products of the country in which 
they are located, and providing general 
information as to markets, credits and 
trade conditions. They will serve 
American business in every way in 
their power and be at the service of all 
American travelers who may visit the 
cities in which they are located. In 
short they will perform the functions 
of the trade departments of our branch 
banks in important cities where we are 
rot yet ready to establish full banking 
service. 

Seven new this bank 
foreign 
cit- 


branches of 
were opened last month in 
countries. in the following named 
ies: Santiago de Chile, Rosario, and 
a second branch in Buenos Aires, /r- 
gentina; Cardenas, Cienfuegos, Man- 
tanzas and Sagua la Grande, all im- 
portant cities of Cuba. Including the 
twenty-four branches of the Interna- 
tional Banking Corporation, the bank 
now has forty-five foreign branches, 
aud the combined resources of the 
home and foreign offices at the begin- 
ning of the new year are in excess of 
$1,000,000,000. 


The Marine Insurance Broker 
His Function in Commerce 


(Continued from page 25) 
have been denied as possible five years 
ago. 

The man with a proper mental foun- 
dation and sense, of moral responsi- 
bility who desires to take up ma- 
rine insurance as a profession has an 
attractive field for his best efforts and 
development. His services are needed. 
The requirements from him are ser- 
vice, not capital. There is no college 
which issues degrees in marine insur- 
There was none for the bank- 
ers, the navigator or the merchant. 

It is impossible to lay down a gen- 
eral plan for acquiring the necessary 
education. It is an individual propo- 
sition, but the man who, in the right 
spirit, undertakes to qualify himself 
and has the right equipment, will find 
that the world is a friendly place and 
that the best sources of information 
and advice are freely opened to him. 

We were dependent on foreign ships, 
foreign banks and foreign insurance 
companies. With the kindliest feeling 
toward them and the greatest respect, 
still intend to develop our own 

our own banks—our own ships— 
commerce and our own in- 


ance. 


we 
men 
our own 
surance, 

In the development of all this work 
there is need for many men. In no 
field is there more call for men of in- 
tegrity and intelligence who can fit 
themselves as educators in foreign 
commerce as applied to the conserva- 
tion of profit and protection of credit, 
than in marine insurance. 


The War and British Marine Insurance 
Developments During 1918 


(Continued from page 9) 


writer has been asked to assume the 
risk of leakage only for the voyage, al- 
though this is a risk which he would 
generally rather be without, and often 
only grants in consideration of the 
whole adventure. The unsatisfactory 
outturn of such business under war 
conditions is bad enough, but when it 
is the only risk undertaken the effect 
is disastrous. 
Basis of Valuation 


An important agreement came into 
force on June Ist. last, relating to the 
basis of valuation. The position in 
this respect had for long been very un- 
satisfactory, some of the clauses deal- 
ing with the matter being of the most 
flagrantly unfair nature, and operating 
always against underwriters. 

By the agreement mentioned it be- 
comes obligatory to fix a basis of val- 
uation at the time the insurance is 
opened, or a fixed value; the alterna- 
tive being that in the event of loss the 
value will be regarded as invoice cost 


and charges without any other addi- 
tion. This agreemnt is being rigor 


ously enforced, and no basis of valua- 
tion is being accepted which does not 
provide for the same treatment wheth- 
er declared before loss cr arrival or 
otherwise. 
War Risks 

War risks have been dominated by 
the Government War Risks Scheme 
since March last, when the old idea of 
the flat rate was abandoned by the 
State office, and a _ general rating 
scheme instituted. Up to that time 


the rate had been the same wherever 
the destination might be, but that 
idea had led the Government into con- 


siderable loss, and the principle was 
dropped in favor of a scheme based 
upon ordinary lines. The effect has 


been to greatly reduce the opportuni- 
ties of underwriters who had _ been 
able to take-all the plums under the 


old scheme, and at the same time 
brought rates down with a run. Since 
that time there have been continual 
reductions, and war premiums. this 
year will fall very much below those 
obtained in any other war year. Con 
temporary with this competitive rate 


scheme, the terms of the Government 
policy were widely extended, bringing 
the conditions practically on all fours 
with those provided by underwriters, 
and some irritating demands as _ to 
sailing warranties and ownership de- 
tails were withdrawn. 

At the time 
general feeling of satisfaction at the 
notification that from the 9th Decem- 
ber the Government office will cease to 
accept war risks except under condi- 
tions where it is necessary to safe- 
guard public interests in the matter 
of rates charged in the market. The 
War Risks Office has been a great suc- 
cess from a national standpoint, but 
it has never had many friends, except 
in principle, either with the insuring 
public or with underwriters, although 
the latter have had to put their private 
feelings in their pockets and help to 
run the scheme. It seems reasonable 
to suppose that no great profits have 
heen made out of war risks in London 
during 1918, and there does not appear 
to be great ground for hope that the 
present rates of about one-eighth per 
cent will produce any profit. 


of writing, there is a 
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Special Sprinkler System for American Merchant Fleet 





By HOWARD E. BRANCH, General Fire Extinguisher Company, Providence 




















The secretary of commerce, in his re- 
port for 1914 said that the greatest dan- 
ger on board ship is from fire. As ship- 
building will undoubtedly be the one 
industry in the country whose imme- 
diate activity will be continued, ade- 
quate protection against fire should be 
given the American Merchant Marine 
fleet. 

In spite of what the secretary of com- 
merce has said, ship owners and con- 
struction obstacles have up to now 
combined to minimize the use of auto- 
matic sprinklers on board ship. It is 
the consensus ‘that not only because 
America, in the war period, has in- 
ereased construction to such an ex- 
tent that export trade must be further 
ceveloped or large parts 6! our indus- 
trial fabric left in idleness, but also 
because we must continue to provision 
Kurope and our soldiers abroad during 
the demobilization period. 

“At the beginning of the world war 
our manufacturing capacity stated in 
dellars was approximately twenty-one 
billions. At the present time a moder- 


protection which we firmly believe will 
eventually make the American Mer- 
chant Marine fleet the safest fleet in 
the world as regards fire. 
Not Properly Studied 

Automatic sprinklers, as applied to 
steamboats, have never previously re- 
ceived from engineers and insurance 
experts the same careful attention and 
painstaking study that has been given 
to sprinkler protection in buildings. 
Such systems as have been installed 
have therefore followed the desires and 
opinions of the shipowners only and 
should not be regarded as ideal but only 
as the first steps in working out a very 
difficult problem. Systems already in- 
stalled on steamships are for the most 
part partial and are non-automatic in 
principle, and therefore it will be 
clearly seen that in both these respects 
they controvert the accepted principles 
which have made automatic sprinklers 
the greatest of all fire-fighting agents 
cn land. Therefore, before such pro- 


tection can be expected to largely elim- 
inate the fire danger in vessels, the rea- 


type of adequate protection which will 
preserve the automatic principle, but 
which will, at the same time, overcome 
the very practical objections which we 
have just noted. Briefly, the problem 
would be stated as follows: A SPRIN- 
KLER SYSTEM AUTOMATICALLY 
DISCHARGING WATER IN CASE OF 
FIRE, BUT NOT SO DISCHARGING 


WATER IN CASE OF INJURED 
SPRINKLER HEADS, BROKEN PIP- 


ING OR RUPTURED JOINTS. 


The above outlined idea has been 
cxrefully considered by the engineers 
of the General Fire Extinguisher Com- 
rany with the result that a system has 
been designed which can be installed 
satisfactorily in any vessel whether 
built or in the process of construction. 
This system follows the general ideas 
in practice as regards spacing, pipe 
sizes, and general installation. The 
system is supplied from a steam fire 
pump working automatically, but NO 
WATPR IS IN THE SPRINKLER 
SYSTEM NOR IS THERE ANY DRY 
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WILEN THE PALATIAL STEAMSHIP “CONGRESS” BURNED, THE BOAT WAS 


CHILDREN. 


ate estimate places it at fifty billions,” 
says the business department of “Col- 
lier’s Weekly.” 

; Why Building Goes On 
_ Even though we take into considera- 
tion inflated prices which no doubt ac- 
count for a part of this increase it 
would seem that our production has 
almost doubled and it is not possible 
that America’s consumption can absorb 
what we are now able to produce. “Ex- 
port Trade” is the answer generally 
given by American business men to 
this question and that is one reason 
why the building of ships goes on and 
why America has set herself again to 
the task of creating a Merchant Ma- 
rine, 

Will America in building and equip- 
ring this fleet not do more than Eu- 
rope has done to safeguard passengers 
and cargoes from fire ravages? 

We do not think so because, notwith- 
Standing all the talk there has been 
about Europe’s small fire losses as 
compared to our own, there is no ques- 
tion bet the factories and big business 
buildings in America have developed 
fire protection far beyond those in 
Kuropean countries. 

_ At the forefront of this development 
in America is automatic sprinkler pro- 
tection, and it is this same kind of 


sens mentioned above for automatic 
sprinklers on shipboard must be over- 
come to the satisfaction of shipping 
men. 

It has been maintained by ship own- 
ers and naval architects that any auto- 
matic sprinkler system thus far pro- 
posed as making provision for the im- 
mediate and automatic discharge of 
water on the opening of a sprinkler 
head is inadvisable on shipboard, be 
cause the danger of broken pipes, in- 
jured sprinklers, or ruptured joints 
would more often cause accidental dis- 
charge of water than in buildings, and 
with far graver results, including the 
possibility of serious panic among the 
ship’s passengers. Ship owners and 
naval architects say that such acciden- 
(al discharge of water might be occa- 
sioned through injury to the system by 

1—Collision. 

2—Loading and unloading of cargoes 
in holds. 

8—The lack of head space. 

4—The roll and pitch of the vessel. 

5—Constant strain on piping, due to 
docking, and the constant vibration ef 
the engines. 

Requirements Exacting 

This combination of objections in our 
judgment is valid enough to necessi- 
tate the development of some modified 
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OCROWDED WITH WOMEN AND 


A GRINNELL EQUIPMENT WOULD HAVE NIIPPED THIS FERE IN THE BUD. 


rIPE VALVE, AS THE SAME IS GEN- 
WHRALLY UNDERSTOOD. 
Water Controlled 

Instead, as a part of the sprinkler 
equipment, there is installed a thermo- 
static equipment designed to automati- 
cally control the admission of water 
into the sprinkler system proper. In 
other words, water is admitted to the 
sprinkler piping only after the opera- 
tion of the thermostat, which would 
operate a little in advance of the open- 
ing of any sprinkler head, due to the 
difference in sensitiveness to heat be- 
tween the thermostat and sprinkler. 

Thermostat Controls 

This system, besides being practical, 
overcomes, we believe, all of the ob- 
seetions which have previously been 
raised to really automatic protection 
against fire aboard ship. For instance, 
if a head should be knocked off, if 
pipes should be broken, or a joint rup- 
tured through the roll and pitch of the 
vessel, no water would issue from the 
system because the thermostat would 
not have been affected and the ther- 
mostat alone is the controlling factor 
as regards admission of water to the 
system’ which none the less is abso- 
lutely automatic and does not depend 
in any way on human aid. 

The foregoing is only a brief outline 


of this new type of automatic sprinkler 
protection for America’s new merchant 
fleet and gives in general pre-arranged 
terms, the principle advocated in conm- 
nection with such installations, 

What Records Show 


The necessity for actively consider- 
ing such protection is strikingly evi- 
denced by figures of marine losses as 
reported to the United States Steim- 
boat Inspection Service, which shows 
that since 1903 fire has caused some 22 
per cent. of all losses in such property. 

It surely behooves America to build 
ships to last, not to burn, if she is to 
maintain her after-the-war standing 
with the other merchant marine fleets 
of the world, and besides this she 
should build ships of safety and not of 
danger, because more precious than 
anything else are the lives of passen- 


fers. 


Intensive Co-operation 
Necessary to Expansion 

(Continued from page 24) 
Norway, Sweden, Holland, Belgium 
and Switzerland practice co-operation 
to an extreme because it pays—because 
it enables them to secure the best 
price for their produce—to obtain 
necessary loans on the easiest terms— 
to buy necessaries at the lowest price 

to come into closest personal con- 
tact with the market—and to exercise 
the highest control over their own af- 
fairs and over such of the affairs of 
reneral commerce and the state as con- 
cern them. 


A Governmental Guide 

The governments of these countries 
foster and promote co-operation for the 
same reason—it pays. They recognize 
in the co-operative association an 
agency which may be effectively util- 
izeG in all classes of contact between 
gcvernment and individual. Conspicu- 
uus cases of organizations so serving 
are the Royal Danish Agricultural So- 
ciety in Denmark and the Netherlands 
Landbow Committee of Holland. Both 
of these organizations, fully representa- 
tive of private interests and differing 
in no essential respect from people's 
organizations found in other Buropean 
countries, serve as advisers to the gov- 
ernment upon all matters affecting the 
interests represented. In either of 
these countries it would be difficult to 
imagine governmental action affecting 
the interests concerned which would 
not be based upon a definite consent of 
the people expressed through these cr- 
ranizations, 

In this way, the relation between 
goveinment and private interest is 
much closer and more harmonious than 
in our own country, and both govern- 
ment and private interest have devel- 
oped a mutual attitude of toleration 
and support which well might form the 
subject of our careful study and con- 
sideration. 

Available for America 

There is no reason in the world why 
co-operative organization should not 
reach its highest development among 
our American institutions—ne reason 
why it should not serve every proper 
purpose which might be contemplated 
by us in its use. There is nothing in 
the form of our government, or in the 
nature of our institutions, or in the 
composition of our people which is cal- 
culated to remove us from the opera- 
tion of the natural laws which control 
activities in other parts of the world. 
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THE 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 








Wreck of the “Princess May” 


Statement of the Automobile Insurance Company, January 1, 1918 
\ CASH CAPITAL LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 
| $2,000,000.00 $3,086,345.45 
i ASSETS SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$7,266,538.81 $4,180,193.36 
MARINE OFFICE, 82 BEAVER ST., NEW YORK 


"Phone Hanover 3712 





i Affiliated with 


Ep J/ETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. Ep 
/ETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. | 

| Life—Accident—Health—Liability and Workmen’s Compensation Insurance; 

Automobile Combination, covering Liability—Property Damage—Fire and Theft— 

Collision—Loss of Use; Property Damage for Teams and for Elevators; Combina- 

tion Residence—Burglary—Plate Glass—General Water Damage—Flywheel and 


Sprinkler Leakage Insurance; Fidelity & Surety Bonds—Postal and Baggage « 
| Insurance; General Fire Insurance. 


, New York Branch Office—100 William St., New York. ’Phone John 250 
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A Review of War Risk As Seen From London 

















The feature commanding premier in- 
terest in marine insurance matters is 
naturally the market in war risks and 
the conditions affecting it. The past 
year has been the most interesting of 
the war years for various reasons. To 
begin with, it has easily had first place 
in the premiums earned, rates and val- 
ues having been higher than in previou; 
years; and the 1917 accounts reflect the 
increased premiums for which the ac- 
ceptance of war risks is largely respons- 
ible. These high rates have not been 
earned without considerable risk, and 
it may safely be said that the year 1917 
was the worst of the war years from 
the loss point of view. Germany had, 
without doubt, reached a point of high 
proficiency both in the rate of building 
and in the type of submarines employed. 
Their commanders were experienced, 
many of them, and, in the earlier part 
of the year, at least, had us in a state 
of comparative unpreparedness. Conse- 
queutly they were able to occasion the 
loss of a large number of vessels, al- 
though the measure of their s 1ccess fell 
short of the results looked for. The 
ratio of loss has fluctuated in such a 
way as to cause confusion to the lay 
mind which attempts to draw conclu- 
sions from the periodical returns made; 
but the fact remains that although the 
loss of tonnage has placed a severe 
strain upon shipping resources of the 
world, the situation has been steadily 
improving during the last twelve 
months. 

From an underwriting point of view, 
however, although rates are very much 
lower at present than they were twelve 
months ago, they appear to be fairly 
well adjusted to cover losses, although 
not admitting of a very remunerative 
profit. The reason for the extent of 
rate reduction is, of course, to be found 
in the alteration in the methods of the 
War Risks Office. 

The War Risks Office 


Last autumn, the fact became known 
that drastic changes were contemplated 
in the conduct of the State office. Since 
its inception in 1914, the Government 
War Risks Scheme had been adminis- 
tered on the flat rate principle, with the 
natural. consequence that, while it se- 
cured a vast amount of business of the 
worst nature and at the worst periods, 
it was deprived of the benefit of the 
finer risks which were placed in the 
market at lower rates. The scheme had 
the effect of keeping rates from getting 
high so far as vessels within its scope 
were concerned, but its very nature and 


purpose precluded the Committee from 
raising rates except under exceptional 
circumstances. For this reason, while 
the market rates were sometimes four 
or five times as much as those of the 
Government, on account of high losses, 
the War Risks Office went on accept- 
ing risks at rates which could not pos- 
sibly cover them. The loss sustained by 
the State in consequence of this policy 
was said to run into big figures, and has 
been severely criticised, although the 
fact remains that the scheme undoubt- 
edly conferred great benefits upon the 
trade of the country, and fulfilled the 
national mission which it was set up 
to accomplish. 

However, the general policy was 
thrown overboard, and although the con- 
dragged 


sideration of the matter 


through some months, the proposal, 
when about to be launched, was so 
absolutely out of touch with the feeling 
of those interested, that it had to be 
withdrawn. Piecemeal alterations had 
been announced in the interim which 
removed points of difficulty and hard- 
ship, tending to popularize the scheme 
and leading up to the final alterations. 
Originally, :t had been necessary for 
the assured to guarantee that the ves- 
sel carrying cargo which it was desired 
to insure was also covered under the 
scheme; but this stipulation was re- 
moved by the agreement to cover goods 
on any vessel] on the British register. 
At the same time transshipments were 
admitted by vessels otherwise outside 
the scheme, end arrangements were al- 
so made by which shipment by a vessel 
other than that intended and by which 
cover had been taken out, was provided 
for. 

A more extensive alteration was that 
which laid the first blow at the roots 
of the flat rate by the issue of a list 
of low rates on coasting voyages. These 
rates were in some cases considerably 
lower than those ruling in the market, 
and were not welcomed by underwriters 
who had been doing the business at 
more remunerative terms. Another de- 
parture in principle was involved in ar- 
ranging for the acceptance of risks 
on these coasting voyages by the ship- 
owners. 


New Schemes 


In January of the past year the 
full amended scheme became known, 
and evoked the most determined oppo- 
sition; underwriters, prokcrs, chambers 
of commerce, and merchants all com- 
bining to anathematise its instigators. 


No public announcement of the pro- 


posed steps was made, and the details 
were allowed to emerge in what must 
be regarded as a most unfortunate man- 
ner. Anyhow, so strong were the pro- 
tests made that the child was still-born, 
and the scheme was dropped before it 
had been officially announced. 

However, it was obvious that the mar- 
ket had got to put up with some re- 
striction of its liberties, and on March 
7th an amended scheme was put into 
force which had important differences 
with the one ‘superceded. 

The rates were adjusted to a scale 
according to the risks, and were in 
most cases considerably below those 
which underwriters had been able to 
secure. This had the effect of causing 
hesitation for a short time, and al- 
though some underwriters went out of 
the business, in a few days there were 
sufficient having the courage to supply 
a limited market at rates which made 
it worth while to the assured to place 
their business with them. It was not 
expected, however, that there would be 
any appreciable profit, if any; but as 
the months go by, and events have 
proved the submarine menace to be well 
in hand, some of those who dropped out 
have again taken their place in the mar- 
ket, although, generally speaking, ac. 
ceptances have been on a smaller scale. 
It is now believed that, even at the re- 
duced rates, war risks are on a paying 
basis. 

The cover provided by the certificates 
issued at the War Risks Office obviously 
had to be extended when that institution 
came into direct competition with un- 
derwriters, and various alterations were 
Notable 


these was inclusion of the Institute Car- 


made accordingly. amongst 
go Clauses, which for the first time gave 
to patrons of the Government office full 
cover from warehouse to warehouse; 
while the alteration in the methods 
made it possible to submit additional 
clauses for approval. The bare “King’s 
Enemy Risks” were also extended to 
cover practically the same risks as 
those admitted in ordinary war risks 
policies; and the removal of the harsh 
and unfair provision which compelled 
the would-be assured to declare the sail- 
ing date of the vessel concerned was 
also a necessary item of change. 
Competing in the Market 

By this scheme, with its obvious de- 
sire to attract business, the Government 
office abandoned its position as a mere 
relief or last port of refuge to the needy 
when risks were bad, and entered into 
direct competition with the open mar- 
ket. Its underwriting methods took on 
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more of the character usual with the 
business, and considerable elasticity is 
to be observed in its acceptances, Many 
of the defects noticeable from the early 
days have, naturally, clung to the sys- 
tem, and the majority of those with war 
risks to cover avoid the War Risks Of.- 
fice whenever it is possible to utilize 
outside institutions. There is still the 


delay in settling claims which has 
proved so irksome in the past, although 
it must be admitted that there has been 
some improvement in this direction 
The office has accepted the principle of 
arbitration in cases of missing ships,and 
has also in many cases of loss, where 
circumstances admitted cf doubt, fallen 
in with the practice now in use amongst 
underwriters by which war and marine 
underwriters pay 50 per cent. of the 
loss until full facts can be ascertained, 
so that the assured are not kept so 
long out of their money in these doubt 
ful cases. 

But when all is said, the fact remains 
that, whether it is the lack of a staff 
of sufficient size and competence to deal 
with the great bulk of business passing 
through the office, or whatever the rea- 
son may be, the difference between the 


War Risks Office and other insurance in- 


stitutions is clearly marked, with a 
great prejudice in favor of under 
writers 


The Japanese Scheme 

While changes were pending in this 
country’s attitude to the war risk ques- 
tion, the matter was also being dealt 
with in Japan, where the Government 
was finding its scheme expensive and 
inadequate. The rates charged had been 
extremely low for the simple reason 
that, as far as the Government was 
concerned, the cover was provided free, 
the whole of the premium going to the 
insurance companies through whom the 
scheme was worked, and who were only 
liable for 20 per cent. of the losses, the 
remaining 80 per cent. being reimbursed 
by the Government; the rates of pre- 
mium, although charged on the account 
assured were therefore really based on 
one-fifth of the risk. 

For a long time Japanese vessel 
went with very small loss, but when the 
situation became worse it became ne 
cessary to revise the scheme, rates be 
ing raised accordingly, and provision 
made by which full cover was provided 
Government which also received 
being 


by the 
the premium, a_ percentage 
paid to the approved insurance com.- 
panies as commission. The rates were 
still lower than those charged here, al- 
though at the present time some of them 
are higher than those charged by the 
British Government, 

(The facts in the story taken from 
“The Policy.) London. 
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Concrete Steamer “Faith” Continues to Make Good 
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The concrete steamer “Faith,” photo- 
graphs of 
with, holds a varied interest for mar- 


which are presented here- 


ine underwriters. 

The “Faith,” which arrived in Guay- 
quil, Ecuador, on January 6 with a 
general cargo, has made a number of 
various Car- 


successful voyages with 


goes. When the steamer was in New 
York last month, representations of un* 
derwriters made a detailed inspection 

of the hull 
The vessel was built at the San Fran- 
cisco Shipbuilding Company’s plant at 
Redwood, Cal., in 1918. She is a single 
screw vessel, with two decks. She is 
320 ft. x44 ft. 5 in. broad, x 30 ft. deep, 
of 3,400 gross tons; engines V. T. E. 
24 in. x 39 in. x 65 in. x 42 in. located 
aft. Boilers, which were built by the 
Fletcher Co. in 1898, consist of three- 
furnace S.E.S. oi] burning, Cohn me- 
chanical system, located aft of engine. 
In talking to a number of experts who 
examined this vessel, they all seem to 
be rather non-committal. They admit 
that the vessel looks alright, but they 
all are under the impression that they 
would like to see the vessel six months 
from today, to see if the iron rein- 
forcements in the concrete are suffi- 
cient to hold the vessel together. These 
_ one are built in the concrete in 
the tanec are informed at 
ng there is consider- 























1. A stern view of the “Faith” tied up in 
dock, showing the afterdecks and the lines 
of the ship looking forward. The “Faith” 
here is partially loaded and lying low in the 
water. 

2. The “Faith” on her sea trial. This is 
also a view of ‘the ship from the stern and 
shows her in motion. 

3. A broadside view of the ship, giving a 
fair idea of her general lines. This picture 
also was taken on her trial trip while the 
vessel was in motion. 

4. Taken from the bow of the steamer dur- 
ing a heavy storm off the coast of Oregon. 
This picture was snapped before the storm 








reached its worst, but shows water breaking 
above the deck of the vessel. 

5. The “Faith” at anchor, showing’ the 
prow: In this picture the ship is riding high. 
The photograph was taken just before her 
departure on her trial trip. 

6. This photograph was made when the 
storm was at its height and when the decks 
of the vessel were being swept by heavy seas. 

7%. A view of one of the decks of the 
“Faith,” showing the bulkhead and the deck 
supports. All of the parts of the ship shown 
here are of concrete, including the uprights. 
The bulkhead resembles planking so closely 
that it is deceptive. 


able experimenting going on to find a 
waterproof paint to coat these rein- 
fercements with, which experts claim 
will prevent corrosion, but it is the 
opinion of experts that unless such a 
paint can be manufactured, corrosion 
will undoubtedly set in in the iron rein- 
forcements of said concrete, and that 
the structural strength derived from 
these reinforcements will be gone. Ex 
perts are also skeptical as to what 
would jiappen if the vessel in question 
had a bow-on collision or if she went 
ashore on a rocky or sandy coast. If 
is claimed that the friction of the ce- 
ment against the sand or rocks wvuld 
entirely wear away the thickness of the 
hull The same remarks were made 
by the exponents of wooden vessels 
when iron vessels were constructed. 
They were very skeptical as to how an 
iron vessel would stand the strain of 
going ashore, or being in collision, but 
time has developed that vessels of iron 
build can sustain accidents of this kind 
and still remain in specie; but it still 
remains to be proven that a concrete 
ship can do the same. At any rate, the 
builders, owners and promoters of this 
vessel are entitled to a great deal of 
encouragement and credit for investing 
a half million dollars in an unknown 
type of vessel and thus far operating 
the same successfully, and ought to re 
ceive encouragement from maritime in- 
terests. That is to say, the vessel] being 
an experiment, it ought to be the duty 
of every marine underwriting company 
to accept a very small interest in the 
hull and see how the venture works 
out, so that the owners are not obli- 
gated to carry the entire venture them- 
selves. 
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Wooden Ship from a Marine Underwriter’s Viewpoint 











The wood steamers being built for 
our government are larger than any 
heretofore given any general trial in 
trans-oceanic trades; although this size 
(3,000 to 4,000 tons) is moderate or 
small for iron or steel steamers in 
everyday use. 

The larger wooden steamers of years 
ago, when iron and steel vessels were 
in their infancy, were vessels largely 
for passenger trades, and did not carry 
heavy cargoes. Wood steamers for 
many years past have been mostly con- 
fined to the countries having large tim- 
ber resources and to very short coast- 
jing voyages. The cargoes mostly Car- 
ried by the wood steamers on these 
coasting voyages have been raw mate- 
rials of large bulk and low values, such 
as coal, timber, ores, etc., which are 
not easily damaged by water. 

2,000 Tons Large Vessel 

The old wood sailers of clipper ship 
fame ran in registered tonnage from 
1,000 to 2,000 tons, the latter being a 
iarge vessel. They sailed on long voy- 
ages. many of them were built of oak 
and all with double decks and some 
with extra beams. For a long time 
each succeeding year produced larger 
vessels, less fastenings and supports, 
until some 25 or 30 years ago, when 
the largest ones were built. 


Enter Steel Ships 


At this time heavy damages to cargo 
commenced, insurance against all risks 
was unobtainable, and as the  steei 
ships were just then coming into their 
greatest popularity, the building of 
large wooden sailers ceased entirely 
and has never been revived. 

It is a fact that ithe great risk of 
damage to such a large bulk of cargo 
as was carried by such large wooden 
sailers as were turned out by severai 
Eastern yards, was the chief factor in 
their disappearance from general cargo 
trades. 


Underwriters Wary of Leaks 


The marine underwriters would noi 
insure against damage from leaks in 
the vessels unless they received a high 
premium; if they did, their companies 
went out of business as a result of the 
losses. The cargo shipper of ordinary 
means could not afford to run these 
risks and stand these losses himself; 


Stories 
Told of German 
Plans to Re-enter Here 


Exactly how the German companies 
are going to recoup their lost American 
business has been the subject of more 
speculation in marine insurance cir- 
cles than any other phase of the bus!- 
ness. At any rate, the staff of The 
Eastern Underwriter has certainly 
spent more time running down rumors 
in this connection. 

Many of these rumors undoubtedly 
were founded in fact and some of them 
are possibly true in every respect. A 
‘ew of the more sweeping are presented 
herewith because of the interest in this 
subject which is still as alive as ever. 

A Norwegian’s Grievance 

The manager of a Norwegian reim- 
furance compeny came to the United 
States a short time ago and stated that 
the control of his company had been 
Purchased by German interests; that 
he had been given an indefinite leave 
of absence to permit a German insur- 
&nce man to assume the active manage- 
ment of the company, although the title 


the shipowner was too smart to assume 
the risks and pay the damages; so there 
was but one result—cargo susceptible 
to water damage could not be shipped 
on these vessels, except in speciui 
trades. 

The wood ships came into competi- 
tion with steel sailers and steel steam- 
ers, both growing in size with each suc- 
ceeding year. Steel was able to with- 
stand both wind and wave in every 
latitude at any season of the year; and 
steel vessels were able to carry any 
kind of cargo with great safety. 


Shippers Favor Steel Boats 


The steel vessels gradually got all 
the valuable goods, secured low rates 
of insurance, and gradually the wood 
vessels had to disappear. We have one 
trade in which the old wooden ships 
still hold sway, carrying valuable cargo 
both ways—to and from tne salmon 
canneries in Alaska. Here the winds 
and the season of the year—north in 
May and south in September—are such 
as to expose the vessel to a minimum 
of risk. So they continue in this easy 
trade until a mishap causes them to 
strike the ground somewhere and then 
the underwriter, nine times out of ten, 
pays a total loss. 

Knowledge Lacking in Program 

Our wooden steamer program was 
begun in ignorance, and carried out 
without an adequate knowledge of their 
capacity to carry cargo without dam- 
age or without any definite knowledge 
of their fitness for either trans-Pacific 
or trans-Atlantic voyages. These ves- 
sels were built on models experimental 
end untried, by men of honest purpose, 
but of little or no experience, of green 
timber, and under very doubtful super- 
vision. 

A house carpenter can and no doubt 
does, in the course of time, develop 
into a good shipbuilder, but a 20-penny 
nail won’t hold a plank on a ship at 
sea. The house carpenter does not 
know it. I do not say the house car- 
penter has put a 20-penny nail in a 
plank instead of a “tree-nail,” but I do 
say there are numerous mistakes made 
in recent ship construction, just as dan- 
gerous to the vessel and its cargo. 


remained with him. In substantiation 
of his statement he pointed to the fact 
that the company had immediately in- 
creased its United States deposit by a 
huge amount and its premiums accora- 
ingly. Because of this, his story was 
given credence in some circles, al- 
though the fact that he had been prac- 
tically discharged and was seeking a 
position here together with the fact that 
the man who superseded him was 
known to be a neutral of good stand- 
ing, finally caused this story to die a 
natural death. 

Before he left, however, after being 
unsuccessful in his quest for a connec- 
lion, he circulated another story which 
did not die and which did his company 
considerable harm. That was to the 
effect that the company was about to be 
placed on the British blacklist. Be 
cause he told this to the very men with 
whom the company was doing business, 
several of them declined to renew previ- 
ous treaties for fear they would be left 
high and dry when the company was 
blacklisted. He also seemed to take 
pleasure in hurting the reputation of 
the United States management of the 
eompany by questioning their good faith 
on the subject of German influence, but 


Vessels Leaked at Starting 

Many new vessels have had to be 
caulked the second time before stari- 
ing to sea. Many others have leaked 
so badly when first starting out that 
they have been compelled to put back 
for repairs. Many others have made 
their first voyage and had to go in 
drydock immediately after for repairs. 
Some steer so badly that they lose 
much of their headway, and they are all} 
exceedingly slow. Many engines cause 
early and constant trouble. Some get 
out of alignment during the first voy- 
age. 


Nearly All Have “Hog” 


It is a well-known fact that the mo- 
ment a wood vessel takes the water 
from the ways there is an immediate 
sag of the ends, both bow and stern, 
called a “hog.” This is not the fault 
of the builder, but is the great weight 
with less buoyancy at the ends than in 
the center. I recently saw produced in 
court the dock records of three promi- 
nent docks on the Pacitic Coast, cover- 
ing a period of years, and showing with 
but one exception that every wood ves- 
sel docked during all these years had 
a “hog” running from an inch or two 
up to two feet. Anyone can realize the 
strain brought on the decks by this 
sagging, which, in ordinary construc- 
tion, cannot be overcome. It is one of 
the inherent faults of wood vessels. 
This, of itself, will throw the machin- 
ery out of alignment. 


Underwriters’ Objections to Wood 

The marine underwriter has many 
objections to the wood vessel: 

1. She leaks too frequently, damages 
the cargo, and makes it financially im- 
possible for him to pay the consequent 
losses without charging a premium that 
seems outrageous—one that makes the 
securing of perishable cargo by wood 
ships impossible. 

2. She is too slow; lacks power. This 
may not seem like the underwriter’s 
risk, but a slow vessel meets more bad 
weather and heavy seas than a fast one, 
and often runs short of fuel, and then 
puts into a port of refuge; a general 
average results and the underwriters 
must pay part of those expenses. 


since the company and the United 
States management are still doing busi- 
ness here the natural presumption that 
this, like most of the others, is a story 
without foundation. 

Two other operations attributed to 
have been planned by German interests 
are different only in the identity of the 
offices through whom they were to have 
been effected. Both of these offices 
were reported to have been selected by 
the entire German insurance facility as 
a unit to underwrite for them here 
through one office, which would act as 
a clearing house for all the others, re- 
porting to the other companies but once 
a year. The details of this plan were 
given quite specifically. The operating 
company was to write lines of a million 
and a quarter, which was expected to 
corral ninety per cent of the American 
business. If necessary the operating 
company was to bear a neutral name 
and home office in order to deceive the 
rovernment officials, and whenever the 
rumor was repeated it was just about 
ready to start business. The govern- 
ment has already tied the hands of one 
of these offices and the attitude of ma- 
rine men toward the other has not been 
very encouraging. 





3. All expenses of a wood vessel are 
higher in proportion to the cargo car- 
ried, and when a general average re- 
sults, the underwriter has a higher per 
centage of loss than on a more cheaply 
cperated vessel. 

4. Because the wood vessels must con 
fine themselves to non damageable 
cargo, it follows that the gross value 
of such a cargo is far less, and this 
again puts a far larger burden on the 
underwriter. 

Prejudice Caused By Experience 

The underwriter may have a preju- 
dice against wood vessels, but. that 
prejudice results from experience 
alone. He is trying to make money for 
his company. A few figures of rates 
obtainable in the market will show the 
average underwriting opinion on steel 
and wood vessels respectively. 

I think I am perfectly safe in saying 
there are steel steamers under the Nor- 
wegian flag plying regularly out of San 
Francisco of about the same carrying 
capacity as our Ferris or Hough type 
vessels. Every expense of those steel 
vessels is less than the same item on 
our wood vessels I think I am per 
fectly safe in asserting their expenses 
are not more than 65 per cent. of our 


wooden vessels. Besides, they make 
better time, and carry their cargoes 
safely. 


Under one kind of policy on cargo 
wherein the merchant carries a large 
part of the risks himself, the rate to the 
West Coast of South America on the 
steel vessel is $0.50 per $100. On the 
wood vessel it is $2.50 per $100. Ona 





better form of policy on the steel ves- 
sel, the rate is $0.75 per $100. And on 
the wood vessel, unobtainable. 

These steel vessels cost, in 1914, 
$140,000 each. The wood vessels cost 
us $700,000, and as soon as shipping 


becomes normal they will be unable to 
obtain cargoes, will be uninsurable for 
all risks, will be too expensive to oper 
ate even if given away, and will have 
ferved only one purpose employment 
10 many men in building, with profits 
to a few builders. They will not even 
make good barges. We have paid a 
huge sum in folly, and have only so 
many floating (at times) piles of junk 
to tempt the unwary merchant or under- 
writer to risk his money, which will 
eventually be his undoing. 


Would Stifle Competition 


The mose widely talked of plan of the 
Germans was supposed to have been 
developed by them after all these other 
schemes had gone awry and the war 
situation was such that they realized 
they would be forced to operate under 
an alias if they were ever to regain any 
part of their former income. The pro- 
cedure in this instance was to include 
the purchase of the majority of stock of 
numerous neutral companies, rehabili 
tate their financial statements, and with 
big German reinsurance treaties to ope 
rate on such a scale that competition 
would be smothered. This plan has been 
frustrated in most countries where ru- 
mor stated it was to be attempted, by 
the adoption on the part of those gov- 
ernments of laws preventing non-citl 
zens acquiring the controlling interest 
of any corporation. 


Other rumors have come to us for 
confirmation and the bad feature of 
some of these stories is that they have 
succeeded in making the government 
so wary of all new foreign companies 
entering the United States that the in- 
troducing of much needed facilities here 
has been very greatly slowed up. 
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Corpus Christi is a most interesting 
town, especially from a tourist’s stand- 
point and as a summer resort for a 
large number of people from interior 
Texas towns. It has two large modern 
hotels, asphalt streets, electric lights, 
the usual seashore amusements and a 
large number of churches. It has daily 
communication with Tarpon Island 
(Port Aransas) by means of gasoline 
motor boats, which make the trip 
through the canal channel in between 
two and three hours, stopping at Port- 
land en route. 

In going by train from Corpus 
Christi to Aransas Pass one must 
change cars at Gregory, in the vicinity 
of which is the large Taft Ranch, di- 
vided up into several farms, each with 
its buildings to accommodate the men 
and animals employed on that particu- 
lar farm. The property is under an ex- 
cellent state of cultivation, farm build- 
ings numbering fourteen can be seen 
from the train, and in one field eight 
teams of mules are busy at work in the 
cotton fields. 

Aransas Pass is on the line of the 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass Railway, a 
very small town, but with excellent 
prospects, connected with Port Aransas 
by the Aransas Harbor Terminal Rail- 
way and also by a channel running par- 
allel with the railway tracks, a dis- 
tance of six miles, motor boats makinz 
daily trips between these two points. 
Details of the shipping facilities may be 
found in a separate report, but a spe- 
cial note should be made here of the 
restaurant on Mustang Island, now 
known as Port Aransas and formerly 
known as Tarpon. 

This restaurant is conducted by a 
family known as Kline. Their oyster 
stews and fish dinners can hardly he 
surpassed. The building is a crude 
one, but interestingly decorated with 
mounted tarpon, scales containing auto- 
graphs of many visitors, an octopus 
and other interesting relics. After din- 
ner an exciting trip down through the 
jetties occupied a little over one hou-’s 
time. The roll of the sea was consid- 
erable for so small a boat, but the day 
was fine and- we were much interested 
in the work of extending the jetties 
and watching the men fishing from the 
jetties and also in the sandhill cranes 
and buzzards which were sleepily rest- 
ing at various points. 

Boiled Crabs and Spaghetti 

On the third day we planned to leave 
Aransas Pass at 6 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, but owing to rain the departure 
is postponed until 8 A. M., when we 
start on the gasoline tug Aransas, 50 
feet long, with two Wolverine engines, 
27 horse power each, capable of a speed 
of about 12 miles per hour. The tanks 
have a capacity of about 300 gallons 
of gasoline or naphtha. The water at 
the entrance of Aransas Bay is about 
8 or 9 feet deep, and for a distance 
of three or four miles is somewhat 
rough 

This is soon passed, however, and we 
come to Long Reef, where two barges 
are anchored in 10 to 12 feet of water. 
We climb abroad, meet Capt. Matthews 
and his’ wife, the hawsers are put over, 
forming a bridle by means of which we 
continue our journey with the Aransas 
as a tug boat. One barge is tied im- 
Mediately behind the other, and we 
have something over 200 feet in which 
to exercise ,and inspect the small apart- 
ment presided over by Mrs. Matthews; 
with the stove and cooking utensils, 
the apartment fs about large enough for 


one person to turn around in, but judg. 
ing from the dinner -which was served 
to us on a little table, it is of ample 
size. The barges had been anchored 
where we found them for three days, 
but we were served with the most de- 
licious home-made bread, boiled crabs, 
only out of the water a. few hours, 
ham and fried eggs, spaghetti and cof 
fee; all of which would have done 
credit to the chef of the Waldorf 
Astoria. 

It should be mentioned that these 
barges, with two or three others, are 
destined for the fresh water of Guada- 
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well-kept rooms, supplied with an 
abundance of hot water for shaving, 
meanwhile the restaurant operated sep 
arately and presided over by a family 
from Missouri, prepares supper consist 
ing of steak, fish, French fried pota 
toes, toast, lemon meringue pie and ccf 
fee, all excellent, and, notwithstanding 
the day on the water, revive us to such 
an extent that we are ready to visit a 
moving picture show and appreciate the 
exhibit, even though we must find our 
way in darkness and over muddy roads. 
The show is only given twice a week, 
and it would hardly seem to pay, in- 


are sometimes seen here, but the heav- 
ily wooded forests, fir, cypress and pe- 
can, with its heavy growth of moss, the 


occasional farm houses, with their 
windmills for water power, the green 
fields and pastures, with cattle and 


mules, all constitute a most delightful 
and restful sight long to be remem- 
bered. 

At the Nelson farm, comprising about 
1,200 acres. we were obliged to come 
to anchor on the return trip, owing to 
the fact that a wire had been stretched 
across the river, fastened to trees on 
euch side, where a farmer was about 








BARGE CROSSING GUADALOUPE RIVER 


loupe River, which will kill the barnacle 
life on the barges and permit of their 
being scraped off with a shovel. This 
means two or three montis of isolation 
for Captain Matthews and his wife, but 
they have three dogs and a parrot for 
company, and plenty of work to do in 
painting the barges, caulking the seam 
and other slight repairs, in order to 
make them ready for active work in 
conveying cotton from points. on the 
Intercoastal Canal to Port Aransas dur- 
ing the coming season. At the entrance 
of Pelican Reef the channel had filled, 
and owing to the heavy tide which wa 
running the captain of the tug stated 
that it would be necessary to anchor 
one barge, go through with one and 
then return for the other. It was 
deemed that this would consume too 
much time, hence we reluctantly bid 
adieu after helping anchor the barges 
where they must remain for three or 
four days until the Aransas can return 
for them. 

The Beacons which we have been 
passing all] through the day, are most 
interesting to watch for. This was 
especially true when the barges were 
ir tow, for it was necessary to use 
considerable skill in steering, in order 
to avoid the barges striking the banks 
of the channel. This work would have 
been very much easier had there been 
only one barge in tow. The Beacons 
are located at regular intervals all 
along the channel. They are not 
lighted at night, hence no navigation 
is attempted after dark. We have been 
very much _ interested all day in 
watching the ducks and pelicans, 
and also the numerous porpoise, which 
have been frequently disporting them- 
selves around our boat while fire arms 
are on board. We have been unable 
to secure any, as the fish seem to 
preciate they can have good sport by 
keeping at a distance. 


To the Movies 


At Seadrift we walked to a small but 
hospitable hotel, where we are the only 
guests. We are assigned to clean and 
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asmuch as there were Wily 20 or 25 
spectators. 

We rise at 5.30 finding a hot break 
fast waiting for us, consisting of oat 
meal, stewed peaches from the Mis 
souri farm, ham and eggs, toast and 


coffee. With bags in hand we start fo: 














TUG PULLING BARGE ON CANAL 


the Aransas, and at 6.45 A. M. sail up 
the bay headed for the Guadaloupe 
River. In the upper bay large pieces 
of brush taken from trees have been 
stuck in the bank to indicate the chan- 
nel. This brush, having started to 
grow, presented a _ very interesting 
sight. The entrance to the river can 
only be found by one who knows the 
way. We come upon it very unexpect 
edly. It is only about 75 feet wide, and 
the water is said to be 25 feet deep. 

It will be hard to adequately describe 
the delight of the trip up the river 
for nearly seven miles and the regret 
which was felt in turning around and 
retracing our steps. It is hard to 
imagine any more delightful trip than 
to continue up the river, a distance of 
fifty miles from its mouth to the city 
of Victoria They say that alligators 


LANDING DOCK AT PORT LAVACA 


to convey a yoke of oxen, his saddle 
horse and various .agricultural imple 
ments upon a barge. Our boat was tied 
to trunk of a tree and a ten-foot stick 
put down beween the bank and the side 
of the boat, but it was impussible to 
touch bottom. 


Prepare for Rough Weather 

We leave the river, praceed down 
the channel, pass Seadrift and Shell Is 
land and head for Port O’Connor. The 
journey is uneventful, except for the 
continued interest in watching the por- 
poise, schools of mackerel, buzzards 
and one glimpse of a shark. At one 
point we go through a narrow channel 
where a hunter in search of quail would 
find all his heart could wish. Our din 
ner is served on the Aransas at 12.30, 
consisting of coffee, bread and butter, 
mashed potatoes and a most appetizing 
concoction of macaroni, bacon, tomato 
onion and other ingredients. We eat 
heartily, for they say rough weather 
must be expected when we turn inté 
Matagorda Bay. Some of the party are 
then ready for naps, but a man who 
has never been there before has too 
much of interest. all about to permit 
himself to spend time that way. 

We endeavor to use the northern cut 
off just south of Port O’Connar, thereby 
saving six miles. A passing motor boat 
informs us that we will not be able to 
g0 through, but our captain knows that 
a dredge went through some days be 
fore, and as the sand is soft, we de 
cide to attempt it, and althomgh the 
channel is narrow, it is easily made un 
til we come to the last twenty feet 
Here we lose our headway and are 
compelled to manoeuvre for an hour or 
more, part of the time backing in order 
to push ourselves through. This chan 
nel was dug at one time to a denth of 
15 feet, but had filled in to a depth of 
only 3 feet 8 Inches in some spots. It 
was a relief, finally to reach Mata- 
gorda Bay, with 7 to 13 feet of water 
under us, when we pass near an inter- 
esting hotel and make for Port Lavaca, 
arriving at 6.30 P. M., tying up to the 
dock. 
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Are Good 
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Marine Possibilities 

. . . 

In Philippine Islands 
M. Fitzsimmons, U. S. bank, cor- 
poration and insurance examiner for the 
Philippine Islands, stated in an address 
to the Foreign Trade Club of San Fran- 
cisco last month, that there were very 


good possibilities for the development 
of marine insurance in the islands. He 
said that on the declaration of war 
there were twenty-one millions of pesos 
of insurance that had been written 
by German companies which he Te 
guired them to cancel. During the per- 
iod of American occupation, he said 
only two American companies had 


availed themselves of the opportunity of 
doing business in the Philippine Islands. 

“We cabled New York,” said Mr. 
Fitzsimmons, “to several leading insur- 
ance companies and were unable to get 
an agency established in the islands, 
even after telling them that there was 
twenty-one million pesos worth of busi- 
ress ready to be written with any com- 
pany that would come there and take 
it over. 

“To-day I believe the Home Insurance 
Company of New York is sending a man 
to the Orient, to look over the business 
situation there, and possibly one or two 
other companies are sending men. 

Formed Local Company 

“finally in self defense, a Philippino 
company was organized last summe?7, 
representing over five million dollars, 
for doing business in fire and marine 
insurance, with an entire paid-up capi- 
tal. 


tion of the Philippines and the rapidly 
increasing trade relations between the 
islands and Pacific coast ports, a large 
percentage of the insurance business 
that has been done and will be done is 
of a marine variety. In fact, as proof 
tat business is increasing rapidly in 
the islands, it can be stated that less 
than four years ago the total trade 
for the year was under fifty million, 
but during the first eight months of 
this year exports and imports were over 
ene hundred and forty-eight million dol- 
lars, with a corresponding increase, of 
course, of marine underwriting activi- 
ties.” 


Real Estate 
In District Has 
Met Requirements 


War conditions have resulted in a 
great development of real estate in the 
marine insurance district of New York 
City. 

In area, the district has not altered to 
eny extent. It has, however, adopted a 
quiet process of expelling from _ its 
boundaries interests other than marine 
insurance, so that to-day there is such 
a thing as a well defined marine insur- 
ance section, whereas five years ago it 
was crowded with offices varying from 
stock brokers and coffee merchants to 
tailor shops and warehouses. Several 
buildings formerly harboring offices ae- 
voted to all kinds of businesses have 
come to be occupied almost exclusively 
by marine insurance interests. 

The action of some of the companies 
in purchasing real estate greatly helped 
in this direction. The buildings now 





“Recause of the geographical situa- 
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The 


line, is a link in the route which will 
scon unite South China and Peking. The 
other is a 60-mile feeder of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway in Manchuria. larly 
in this year a line was extended from 
South Manchuria into Mongolia, the first 
railroad to penetrate this territory. Fi- 
nancial arrangements have recently 
been made for the early construction 
of a line Southern Manchuria 
and for connecting the Pe-- 
king-Hankow Tientsin-Pukow 
lines. 

Construction in Siberia has proceeded 
rapidly. The completion in 1915 of the 
Amur River division of the Trans4Si- 
berian in the Kast, together with the 
extension in 1913 of the Wkaterinburg- 
Tiumen line to Omsk in the West, has 
given virtually a double track from 
European Russia to Vladivostok. Sev- 
eral of the new lines projected in 191% 
are now in operation. Of these, the 
most extensive is the Altai Railway, 
510 miles in length and connecting the 
Trans-Siberian with the rich agricultur- 
al section to the south of its intersec- 
tion with the Ob River. Farther west 


across 
another 
and 


the Kulundin Railway, extending 200 
miles south from the Siberian trunk 
line, was completed in 1916. Another 


feeder for the trunk line, connecting it 
with the coal and iron fields in the 
upper Tom River Valley, in oper 
ation, 147 miles having been completed. 
Five short lines connecting the Trans- 
Siberian with the Amur River have also 
been constructed. 


is 


Cape to Cairo 
The notable achievement in Africa 
has been the continuation of the south- 
ern rail link in the Cape-to-Cairo route. 
Within recent weeks this line was com- 





Coming Industrial 


(Continued 
navigable 
A 
the 
Congo and Lake Albert would complete 
The rail- 


was 


Bukama the 
Congo, 2,600 miles from Capetown. 


pleted to on 


projected 550-mile road between 
route. 

way Africa, 
tended to Lake Tanganyika on the eve 
the there with 


road's connections, a 


this trans-continental 


in German East ex 


of and is now, 


the 
water line across the center of the con- 


war, 
western rail 
tinent. The railroad from Lobito Bay 


has been extended, eastward to Katan 
ga a rich mineral region of the Belgian 
with the 


Indian Ocean 


and, road already 
the 


second 


Congo, 
at Beira, 
east west 
A permanent standard 
the British 
Kgypt 
Palestine. Military considerations have 
prevented concerning 
construction in the Near East but there 
are evidences that considerable mileage 
has been built. 


reaching 
gives a 
continental line. 
gauge railroad 
expeditionary Forces from 


and trans- 


was laid by 
into 


publicity other 


Despite the magnitude of the Austral- 
ian contribution to the Allied military 
and naval forces, the east and west 
trans-continental railway, begun in 1912, 
in 1917. In all, 
miles of have 
in the Commonwealth in 
1915-17. One-third of the 
necessary complete the 
trans-continental now 


was completed more 


3,500 been 

the 
mile- 
north 


in 


than track 
built 
years 
age 
and south 
operation. 
Post-War Outlook 

In Canada, the work of providing two 
trans-continental railroads has been 
completed; feeders being added, 
and a line from La Pas to Hudson Bay 
is under construction. From 1912 to 
1916 more than 10,000 miles of track 
were put in operation, nearly 7,000 of 


to 


is 


are 


owned and occupied either wholly or in 
part by Chubb & Sons, the American 
Merchant Marine, the Trans-Marine 
Agency and C. R. Ebert & Co., are dis- 
iinctly a credit to the business, and the 
ground floor space of some of the un- 
derwriting offices makes it apparent to 
anyone that marine insurance is the 
dominant factor in that corner of the 
city. Our identity is possibly not quite 
so well established as in other markets, 
but even now Beaver, South William 
and William streets say marine insur- 
ance to any New Yorker and to insur- 
ance men the world over. 


Losses of 
Sailing Vessels 
In Trans-Pacific Trade 


A tabulation of the principal losses 
on sailing vessels in the trans-Pacific 
trade from January 1, 1917, to June 30, 
1918, compiled for The Eastern Under- 
writer, is presented herewith. Most of 
these losses are published for the first 
time because of the censorship on ship- 
ping news. 

Sch. “Kona,” wrecked 
Island, near Tasmania. 

Sch. “E. B. Jackson,” 
Apia. 

Sch. 


at Kangaroo 


wrecked near 


“Alex. T. Brown,” wrecked fifty 
miles north of Fremantle. 

Sch. “Churchill,” wrecked on shoai 
480 miles northwest of Honolulu. 

Sch. “Ariel,” wrecked off Japan, east 
of Tokio. 


Sch “Machukona,” wrecked near 
Apia. 
Sch. “Bertha Dolbeer,’ wrecked off 


Sch. “James H. wrecked off 
Nicholson Island. 

Bkt. “Koko Head”, burned at sea near 
Java Head. 

Sch. “Expansion,” 
Fiji. 

Sch. “Crescent,” burned at sea about 
400 miles off Pacific Coast. 

Sch. “Annie Larsen,” wrecked off Mal- 
den Island. 

Iron bark “John Murray,” wrecked off 
Malden Island. 

Heave Claims 

Sch. “Irmgard,” put into Keelung in 
distress. 

Bkt. ‘Amy Turner,” on fire and sunk 
at Lyttelton, saved. 

Bkt. “Jane L. Stanford,” put into Syd- 


Bruce, 


wrecked at Suva 


ney twice in distress. 

Sch. “John A. Campbell,’ put into 
San Francisco leaking. 

Bkt. “Retriever,” put into Honolulu 
leaking. 

Bkt. “J. M. Griffith,” returned to Port 
Townsend with six feet of water in 
hold. 

Sch. “Edward R. West,” put into 


Cape Town leaking. 

Sch. “Else.” put into Wellington leak- 
ing. 

Steel ship “John Ena,” 
Wellington Heads. 

Sch. “David Evans,” put into Brisbane 
in distress and arrived at Sydney leak- 
ing. 

Sch. “Inca,” put into Taipeh leaking. 

Bit. “Albert,” put into Wellington 
leaking. 

Sch. “S. N. Castle,” returned to San 
Francisco leaking. 
Bkt. “Chas. F. 

Sydney leaking. 

Fr. Sch. “Roberta,” took fire and sank 

at Papeete. 


ashore off 


Crocker,” put into 








from page 7) 
which were added in the first two vears 
o. the war. 
The total 
constructed during the war is doubtless 
built had 
continued. Moreover, the need 
transportation lines will 
more urgent now than before the war. 
Demand for foodstuffs raw 
rials of manufacture will give extraor- 


of new railway mileage 


less than would have been 


peace 


for be 


new 


and mate- 


dinary stimulus to the settlement and 
exploitation of the frontier regions. 
Meanwhile, the steel producing capa- 
city of the world has been increased, 
and this, together with the new ship 
building facilities, will make possible 
both the speedy prosecution of the 


railway building programs and the pro- 
vision of merchant ships. The increased 
and improve- 
processes incident 


productive equipment 
ments in industrial 
to the war will tend to lighten the task 
of readjusting industry to a peace basiz 

The mingling on the battlefields of 
men from distant lands is making for 
mutual understanding, and the hard 
conditions of life to which the soldiers 
are exposed in the trenches are fitting 
many thousands of them for the pecu- 
liar tasks of pioneering. One effect of 
the war will be a tendency to break 
down the racial barriers that have im- 
peded the movement of people between 
countries, and also, in some instances, 
the economic barriers. 

It is fortunate that in recent years 
the achievements of sanitary engineer- 
ing in the Panama Canal Zone, Havana, 
British Guiana and elsewhere have 
proved that practically the whole of the 
tropical countries can be made health- 
ful for the white race. And besides, 


both in South America and in Africa al- 
titude largely neutralizes latitude, giv- 


ing climatic conditions comparable to 
those in the Temperate Zone. The de- 
velopment of the internal combustion 
engine and its application to argricultu- 
al machinery also will undoubtedly fa- 
cilitate the development of these 
gions. 

It would appear, then, that economic 
forces of world-wide scope were laying 
the bases at the outbreak of the war for 
industrial expansion and that in a gen- 


re. 


eral way the main arteries of communi- 
cation have been constructed, or are in 
process of construction, to open up the 
world’s undeveloped areas. During the 
further of these it 
is not to be expected that a large im- 
mediate expansion of the world’s busi- 
It takes some time 
lines laid be- 


extension arteries 


ness will result. 
after transportation 
fore regions are developed to such an 
extent as to be felt appreciably in the 
world’s business. 

But the war has increased the 
dustrial capacity of the belligerent na- 
tions and quickened the spirit of adven- 
ture in man, as well as his resourceful- 
ness and inventiveness. In other words, 
it has created conditions which will in- 
duce men to get out into new regions. 
Therefore, we may expect a rather earl- 
ier development of the hinterlands of 
the world than would normally have 
come. 

Our financial and industrial leaders 
are now confronted with the problems 
incident to the readjustment of indus- 
try to a peace basis. The difficulties of 
the present task will be lightened and 
the strength of our industrial fabric 
increased if our leaders keep in mind 
the long-term development of world en- 
terprise, which promises a period of al- 
most unparalleled opportunities for the 
profitable expansion of business. 


are 


in- 
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AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
| AT 


American Merchant Marine Insurance Co. | 
United British Insurance Company | 
THE CENTRE OF MARI lene Calle Incuranne Compang | 
NE INSURANCE Hanover Insurance Company 
American Insurance Company | 
IN TH —~ sla bl - ~ Firemen’s Insurance Company | 
E UNITED STAT ES Globe & Rutgers Insurance Company 
llome Insurance Company 
Jefferson Insurance Company 
Liberty Insurance Company 
North Atlantic Insurance Company } 
Norwegian Atlas Insurance Company 
American Equitable Insurance Company 
Commercial Union Assurance Company 
Equitable Underwriters 





2 | 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd | 
Federal Insurance Company 
Ilarttord Fire Insurance Company 
London Assurance Corporation 
Marine Insurance Company 
Sea Insurance Company 
Merchants Fire \ssurance Corporation } 
Bankers & Shippet Insurance Company 
New York Fire & Marine Underwriters | 
Norske Lloyd Insurance Company | 
Norwegian Underwriters 
Union Insurance Company of Canton 
Western Assurance Company 
Yang Tsze Insurance Company | 
Agricultural Insurance Company 
Indemnity Mutual Marine Insurance Co, 
Royal Exchange Insurance Company 
United States Fir Insurance Company 
United States Lloyds, Ine 
Tokio Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
Milwaukee Mechanic Insurance Company 
Fire Association 
Importers & Exporters Insurance Co 
Washington Marine Insurance Company 


3 
Columbia Insurance Company 
Liverpool & London & Globe Insurance Co 
North China Insurance Company 
Norwich Union Fire Insurance Company 
Old Colony Insurance Company 
Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd | 
Thames & Mersey Marine Insurance Co. | 
Union Marine Insurance Company 
Alliance Insurance Company 
Insurance Company of North America 
Camden Fire Insurance Company 
Massachusett Fire & Marine Ins. Co, | 
The Phoenix Insurance Company | 
Providence Washington Insurance Co 
Skandinavia Reinsurance Company | 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co 
Westchester Fire Insurance Company 
Great American Insurance Company 
Austin Fire Insurance Company 
Security Insurance Company 
Concordia Insurance Company 
National Fire Insurance Company 
Northwestern National Insurance Co, 


4 
American & Foreign Insurance Company 
British & Foreign Insurance Co 
Maritime Insurance Company 
Reliance Marine Insurance Company 
Boston Insurance Company 
Rossia Insurance Company 


5 
Actna Insurance Company 
National Insurance Co,, of Copenhagen 
Franklin Fire Insurance Company 
Standard Marine Insurance Company 
Switzerland General Insurance Company 


6 | 
Automobile Insurance Company 
Spanish American Insurance Company 
Second Russian Insurance Company 

7 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company 
Fireman's Fund Insurance Company 
Continental Insurance Company 


| Fidelity Phenix losurance Company 
American Eagle Insurance Company 
* Scandinavian American Insurance Co 


Home Fire & Marine Insurance Co 


INC. : 


North British & Mercantile Insurance Co 
Commonwealth Insurance Company 


MANAGERS Mercantile Insurance Company 


9 











e Royal Insurance Company 
| Merchant Marine House Queen Insurance Company 
. . 10 | 
South William and Beaver Streets oe 2S eee eo be 
City of New York Insurance Co. 


New York Copyright, 1919, by Frank B, Hall & Co., | 
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LIGHTS FOR OLD 


Tradition has no place in the North America except in its history. Its 12 25 years 
of uninterrupted service to ship owners and shippers is picturesque and romantic 
but it would be valucless if it did not leave the company bigger—stronger and better 
equipped because of its long experience. 

This long intimacy with the American Marine—this long acquaintance with 
ship masters ‘and ship owners from the beginnings of America’s history as an inde- 
pendent nation can have no other result than to enable the company to meet the pe- 
culiar shipping needs of the present day with a fuller unde rstanding. 

It has never hesitated to change old lights for new—thus carrying out the ideal 
of its founders of—Service First-—Service to fit the needs of the day and the hour 
—and a complete Service. 

And the old ideal of 1792 is the inspiration of 1919. 


Insurance Compan 


ORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 


Capital, $4,000,000 Assets Over 529,000,000 
Surplus to Policyholders, $12,168,940.25 

MARINE INSURANCE — PARCEL POST HORSE & WAGON FLOATER 
CARGOES REGISTERED MAIL TORNADO 
FREIGHT TOURIST RIOT AND CIVIL COMMOTION 
HULLS _ SALESMANS FLOATERS USE AND OCCUPANCY 
WAR RISK INLAND TRANSIT SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
COTTON YACHT & MOTOR BOAT RENT 
AUTOMOBILE FIRE INSURANCE LEASEHOLD 


MALINE REPRESENTATIVES 


PLATT, FULLER & CO., 27 William St...New York ime, Tae & LAN. oi civaccccvcses Cincinnati, Ohio 
JONES & WHITLOCK, 1 Liberty Street..New York I WE EE vincacorteaniesavnewabescwame Atlanta, Ga. 
FIELD & COWLES, 85 Water Street..... Boston, Mass. COs eS. Ly 2 eee err Dallas, Texas 
JAMES STUART LOWRY............... Baltimore, Md. McCLURE KELLY, 325 Sansome Street...San Francisco 
MARSHALL J. SMITH & CO., Ltd...... -New Orleans, La. a ES Sas 5 sd Sa eae eae wearers San Francisco, Cal. 
ROBERT HAMPSON & SON, Ltd....... Montreal, Can. DP. D. Tacs HCO. 0 onic icvvccvces St. Louis, Mo. 
GEORGE L. McCURDY...... Peeves «++eeChicago CHARESO EB. PARES... .ccwccvccvecsee Hartford, Conn. 
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